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Summer Resorts. 
White Mountains. 


as Mount Pleasant House 


Will Open for its Fourth Season July 2. 








FINEST GOLF LINKS OF ANY New bridle trail. Dairy farm of 200 acres. 





HOTEL IN NEW ENGLAND. ure milk and butter. The superior class | 


of MUSIC and the TABLE will continue 
leading features and unexcelled. Birch Rock Spring Water fresh from the 
mountain side. Through parlor and sleeping-cars from New York, Boston, 
Montreal, and Quebec, direct to stations on the hotel grounds. Nearest point 
to Mt. Washington. Trains for the Summit leave from the station on the 
hotel grounds. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, 


Managers, Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 
Also Managers HOTEL ORMOND, Florida East Coast Hotel System 





POST, TELEGRAPH, AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL. 





JUST READY. NEW MONOGRAPHS IN THE SERIES OF 


Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 


EDITED BY THE 


Facutty oF Po.uiticaL ScIENCE oF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Vol. VIII.—4. Public Administration in Massachusetts. The Rela- 


tion of Central to Local Activity. 
By Rospert Harvey WHITTEN, Ph.P. Price, $1.00 


Vol, IX.—2. German Wage Theories. A History of their Devel. 
opment. By James W. Crook, Ph.D. Price, $1.00 


3. The Centralization of Administration in New York 
State. By JoHN ARCHIBALD FarrRiie, Ph.D. Price, $1.00 


Send for a circular, showing contents of all the volumes issued thus far, and the prices of volumes 
or monographs singly. 


The set of nine volumes is offered for $25; bound, $30. 


For further information apply to 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia University, 
or to THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 
Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 








SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


PRIC E 10 CENTS 
Gace Resorts. 
6,000 Feet Above the Level of the Sea, 
Same altitude as St. Moritz. 
AROSA, Switzerland. 
Canton of Graubtinden Railway Station CHUR 


SEASON, JUNE-OCTOBER. 


(irand Hotel Arosa 


(Summer Resort Only.) 


In both a shady and sunshiny situation, with a 
splendid view of the most majestic mountains 
Agreeable promenades in the neighboring pine 
woods and on the mountain lakes. Great sheltered 


| veranda 100 elegant rooms and drawing rooms 


Comfortable arrangements of latest style. Central 
heating system, electric light. Room and board 
$1.60 and up. 


Dining-Room, Cafe, and Billiard Hall. 
Post and Private Conveyances. 
Telegraph and Telephone Offices. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea. with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS, 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the yaa. Cart Lanpsez, Proprietor. Large. 
modern conveniences; superior cul 


1 2 
trated pamphicts sent on application. 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA HALL. 

The largest, most mode: best furnished resort 
in the beautiful BERKSHIRE HILLS. A spectal 
feature of this resort e Columbla Minera! 
Springs, which possess a medical virtue and heal- 
ma prepertion which have made their fame 
wor de for years; charming drives to Lenox 
and Stockbridge; superior orchestra; «# — rates 
for June. For circular, terme, e.. ‘addr. 

. LAW RE NCE. 


HOTEL THORWALD, 


Bass Recks, - Gloucester, Mass. 


New this season. Opens early in June. Delight- 
ful location, .x- maaates from street-cars and ocean. 
Fine bathing; modern appointments; Light, cool 
rooms; idteas oar open plumbin or book - 
bets | ad RS, ELI JACKMAN, Prop. 


THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


PISHER’S ISLAND, N. ¥ 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn. 
Fully furnished cottages for housekeeping, or with 
board and attendance. 
Plumbing and drainage strictly sanitary. 
Tilastrated circular mailed on application. 


FAMILY RESORT HOTEL,.—Befere 
where me wil spend the summer, write 
otel, Trenton Fails. Y. One of the 
most Gelightful and healthy ~~ ¥, in America. Mag 
nificent scenery, fine drives, and most healthful on. 
Terms very sequenente. Hotel opens June 15. 
C. E. Moour, Trent: nm Palisa, N. Y. 








T. DESERT.—Furnished Houses at $150, $250, 
$300, $400, and $450, previously occupied by 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hopkins, and Yale professors. 
Perfect water supply; no pumping; slate tubs: fire- 
places. | Ww: : M. _GRISWOLD, | Cambridge, Mass. 


EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 
LAee, hy CANADA. et oo 
Send tor gay . WARD Paowes. Proprietor. 





PERNWwOOD HALL—LAKE OZONIA. 
UNIQUE QUE BORE LX TRE ADIRONDACKS, 
write for book Heats, Potedam, §. ¥ 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registercd letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to“ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent advance for choice of page or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 


page. 
A column, $20 euch insertion; with choice of page, 
$94. 
A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to the 
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Educational. 


RNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d S 
M- A {RLB ORO ROCCE SCHOOL for GIRL S. 
Groroe A. CaswELL. Principal. 





CoswecticoT, Lakeville. 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conguctet on the prtncigies of the new educa- 


tion. College p 
LIZA HARDY Lome Principal. 
Prank MeMagry, Pb. 
py ~ he to the Faculty. 





Milford. 
ECTOR | y SCHOOL (Boys).— Thorough 
DP work. Numbers limited. Rev. H 
Everest, M.A., tor. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE 1S. MISSES HEBB’S 
Boonies and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Septembe: 








District oF CoLumBIA, Washington. 
'WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the é house. ise Pes le. L. M. Bov- 
LIGNY. Assi t Principal, Miss PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. C 





MARYLAND, Bal 
HE COUNTRY SC Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded in 1897 as an inco Epenntes  Seanding 
and da school, reparatory fo’ for eas 
the “‘ Homew Estate.” Twelve ditional” at: 
ing no not cree 14 ye of age will be received for 
the year 1898-1899. For catalogue and further par- 
ars * address FREDERICK WInsor, Head Master. 





YLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
NDGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —36th year will begin September 

28, 1898. Mrs. ¢ P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, Associate Principal. 





 @ “TIMO: THY : s "SCHOOL Sor Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Mise M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER, 





Massac 
OSTON "ONL VERSI TY Law School. 
toe! BENNETT, LL.D. 





WDER POINT T SCHOOL. —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 

vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young bos beve 
Home and outdoor life. ¥F.B. Knapp, 8.5. (M 





MassACHUSETTS, Framingham. 
TSS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ht ee sous a SE mgr country home, tho- 


fough onc an with special care of 
manners, “yy morals. Pupils of any age re- 
ceived at any time. 


MassacHuvsetts, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—43d year ins Sept. 14, 1898. A Firat 
Grade Preparatory odern sanitation; new 
Athletic Field; live Sg small classes; generous 
table. bs The Rt. Rev. William Law wrence, D. ‘~ 
OSEPH ALDEN ae A.M., Head Masrer. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILIT TAR Y ACADEMY, 
2ist yom. for lead universities. 
Graduates are no ard, Yale, ton, Cor- 
nell, and Griversiee of Michigan. New gymnasium, 
50x1650 feet. Address COLONEL RoGeErs, Supt. 


New Hampsume, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Full commercial course—business, law, stenograpby, 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Summit, near New York. 
=r ke ri ee CE SCHOOL FOR GIRL S. 


Ae eee et to setien Certi- 
adnie “and ‘assar Col ‘olleges 


New school bu build Baran | mt Woopmax PAUL, Prin. 
Pres. i W. Mabie, LHD D, 


ites from N. . Y. 
HE MISSES ES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 














f tory an for Girls. 12th fc Route edmafs to Vas: 

fnstraction thorough ees students Gestred. 

Bassonay Cove, ny ok Ave. Wi D.C. 
‘sw Yore ti 


“Uptown Avenue. 
HE NA ya Fane CONSERVATORY 


cork Dery 6 ee eee 





E:ducational. 


New York, Utica 
Ms PIATT S$ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next schoo! term Thursday, Janu- 

1896. Applications should be made early. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
Circulars sent on — 





Sz; HELEN'S S “HALL. ~ A Boarding and 
pm Aang b Sehowt for Girls, will reopen Sept 15. For cir- 
dress Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph D., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’' AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 


Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Oldest, Largest, and most Thoroughly 
Equi Institution of Learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the t place 
in which to study Engineering. 

For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 
458 BOYLSTON STREET, - - BOSTON. 
Oldest, largest, and best known Preparator 

School in Boston. d 
Prepares for all colle; and professional schools. 
Large number always for Mass, Institute of Tech- 
nology. an forwarded. Seventy-first year 
begins 


____ TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

ousted 10t4. Bafowmeat greatly increased. No 

octrinal or sectarian tests. Aim—Scientific study 
ee P ilockeat, ethics soctology, and preparation for 
the Christian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers + national reputa- 
tion. Tuition free 

For cles ‘anol to PRES. CARY. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number of fort men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity either for Entrance or for Advanced Standing, 
at his. place in LEXINGTON, MASS., near Cam- 
b Tenth Year.) Refers to members of the 


Harvard faculty. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 48th annual session. Four years’ 
Curricuium. Sessions seven and a half months. 
Especial attention to Laboiatory Courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. mbines home life with careful indli- 
vidual training. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 22. 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. C se ne rents course Bd f 
also Prepara' ona ear ni 
14, 1898. Miss TdeC, Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


SUMMER oo SCHOOL 


shore, tion for sehool or 
=: pod Td GREE ie Pd Rast 46th St., N. Y. 


iSs shot iar oti. aah Boordin fing of all Dey 
wy rE ne St, Oontan Pa. 
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Educational. 


HARVARD UMVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, in the Lecture-Room of the 
Y.M C. A., 93d St.. cor. 4th Ave., June 28 to July 2, 
inclusive. Candidates offering Advanced German, 
Advanced Chemistry, Advanced Physivs, Advanced 
Algebra, Analytic Geometry, Logarithms and Trigo- 
nometry, or Solid Geometry will assemble at 8 a. M., 
June 28. Other candidates at 8 a. m., June 30. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


And the Harvard Examination for Women will be 
held in New York at the place and time and under 
the regulations stated above for the Examination 
for admission to Harvard University. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8, 1898. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic a ad and perspective. Principal 
instructors: IF. Benson, E. C. hee | out 
Philip Hale Sheembes and Painting), a Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), L. Pratt 
(Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the 
free use of the galleries of the Museum. For cir- 
culars ASS detailed information, address 
ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. — 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpDwWiy, Principal. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five a haveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory vourses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular. adaress the Secretary. 


THE MISSES WHITON AND BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary De ments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for for special students, 


For GIRLS and 
Howard Seminary \ciyts and, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 16th year opens Sept. 
20, 1898. Terma, $350 per year. Academic, College- 
Preparatory, and Special Courses. Art, Music, and Elo 
cution. Welleq upped Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium, 88 SARAH F. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory boardin, 

school, under the military system; 70 cadets; 10 resi- 

dent instructors. $500 to $600 a peer no extras, 

RR: ___ SOHN ©, RICH Pa.D., Principal, 

STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAUNTON, VA. 

A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsur- 
Pi in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
and beauty of location. Handsome illustrated cata- 
logue sent on application oe 

and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York For circulars, address 

J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin.. Bethichem, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
23d year begins Sept. 19. 
Resecca 8 RICE. A. M.,and Mary E. Beepy A.M.. Prins. 
































ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students Forty instructors. 64 page 
circular sent free on application to 


wri. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass, 


- THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Eleven miles 
north of the City Hall. Catalogues on application. 

JAMES L. PATTERSON, H Master. 





Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy. 


By Epwin L. Gopkin, Editor of the 
New York ‘* Nation.” Crown 8vo, 
$2.00, 

‘* This is unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant books of the year,—-a book which ought to be 
candidly studied by every thoughtful man and good 
citizen. . . . Mr. Godkin’s work, from every 
point of view, is certainly worth impartial study."’ 


Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


‘* The scientific attitude is consistently maintained, 
with the result of bringing out the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern politics.’’— New York Evening Post. 


‘*Mr. Godkin writes about present evils in a 
temperate tone, which inspires confidence, and as he 
writes from abundant knowledge about things that 
are a matter of every-day experience, his views are 
likely to win assent from many thoughtful persons, 
Whether they will set enough men to thinking to 
produce any immediate good effect upon our political 
life may indeed be doubted; but it cannot be denied 
that such a thoughtful and deeply serious book must 
eventually serve the cause of wisdom and virtue. 
‘oer We feel constrained to do more than mere- 
ly agree with such a thoughtful and instructive writer 
—we feel like commending his buok to every read- 
er.'’—The Churchman, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Bast 17th St., New York. 


Teachers, etc. 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS, IN- 

stitute of Technol and Ph D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with six yoene experience as > 
fessor’s private assistant and in wn Ly rk, des 
college position in Chemistry. H , care of the 


A #4 HAR VARD GRADUATE (A.B. and 
), experienced in teaching and tutoring, de- 
sires & ‘sates fer the summer. Referenees. 
Z, care Nation, 


GRADUATE OF SMITH COLLEGE, 
experienced in preparing puplis for college, de. 


sires an engagement for the summer. References 
given Address M. A., care Nation. 











BRENTANO’S 


Exclusive Stationery, 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS, 


Fasniowasia and Correct Stvies 
in WRITING PAPERS. 


Sample Book sent on receipt of ge. in 
+ to cover expenses of mailing, 
Sq.. 


BRENTANO’S, ** New Vr 





DR. STRONG'S THREE GREAT BOOKS. 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CITY 


(New, 13th Thousand) Paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 


OUR COUNTRY 


(171st Thousand) 12me, paper, 30c.; cloth, 0c 


THE NEW ERA 


(48th Thousand) Paper, 30c.; cloth. 60c. 
Pascina discussions of social questions in re- 
lation to the City the State, the Anglo-Saxon Race. 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
Send 7 Bast Sixteenth St., New York. 


HAY-FEVER. 
ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 


W.C. Hot.torerer, M.D. The treatment described 
in this book has proved successful in over 200 cases 
that have come under the observation of the author. 


Just Ready. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F, W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PPEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between 88th and 30th Sts., New York, 

Importers of Fo Books: Agents for the leading 
La Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teul 

er's Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig @s soon as issued. 








A7ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED 
Teacher for History, E and Physics. 

F. B. Knapp, Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 

ALE INSIRUCTOR, TEN YEAKS' 


experic nce, will take one or two boys abroad for 
the | summer or a year. YALE, care of Nation. 








onnecticut, New Haven, g7 Whitney Ave. 
Wanted, position as tutor durin summer. Refer 
ences, Curtis H. WaLKeEr, Y: Class of 1899. 


6 RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agenctes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Cashverton Ploce Cicoton 190d 12th 8t., Washington. 
Ashbu ace, bos " 
156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. , Minneapolis 
730 Cooper Bdg. Denver. 6525 S8tima’n Bk.,LosAngeles 
378 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. $25 M’ket St., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Haran P. Fresca, Manager. 








HE ALBERT &CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicado. ae. 
Des Moies, Ia. 18th year. Coll ege positi 


‘CCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known = the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8 EB. 14th 8t , N. Y. 








is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it aoe hears of va- 


cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend @ teacher and ree- 


ea eanoeen swacwe ne RECOMMENAS 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 7o Fifth Ave., New York 











TEACH ERS WANTED! * We © supply Ustecrattinn, ,Cotoges ‘School, 2nd Tomilics 


property, and recommend schools to parents pa poe nny ‘was you want to teach, write tous. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


126 Washingten Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ELLIS he ELVEY, 


Dealers in 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE. BOOKS "AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature,Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter. Ammons Ai Artistic Book bindings, rare Prints 


ond Aut NEW BOND XD STREET, LONDON. v — 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 1 6th St. 
Natural memes on & New Plan. With thorough drill 
in Pron on ond Bn of G 


From “\ welt- made series. Teach 
ers will find the Ley books 2 helpful and interesting.” 


FRENCH BOOKS “Sex 


Complete Catalogue on adkuten 


London Weetly. ¢ Circular xd mare Books issued 
P atis & 
H.W. HAGEMANN, 60 ‘och ve.. York. 


> W. FOHNSON, 2 E. gad St. (5th 
.«_ Ave.) —Rare and Standard Second hand Hooks 
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The Week. 


Under ordinary circumstances the fact 
that the committee on banking had re- 
ported a bill reforming the currency 
would excite universal interest; but 
more dramatic events now absorb popu- 
lar attention. Nevertheless since 140 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives have recorded themselves in ad- 
vance in favor of the action of the com- 
mittee, we can feel that a positive step 
towards reform has been taken. The 
bill reported is not an ideal measure, 
but it has the cardinal virtue of pro- 
viding for the elimination of the notes 
of the Government from circulation. The 
place of this paper money will be taken 
by gold and silver coin, which will be 
legal tender, and banknotes, which will 
not. The bill has been carefully framed 
so as to prevent any contraction of the 
currency. The expansion of the bank 
issues balances the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment paper, and as this paper dis- 
appears the stock of gold held by the 
banks must increase. This throws a 
considerable burden on the banks; but 
if they assume it, which they will be 
strongly moved to do, the burden is 
removed from the Government. Under 
normal conditions we might have anti- 
cipated that a measure of this kind 
would in a few years put an end to our 
currency troubles, but the cost of the 
war may be so great as to disarrange 
all calculations. As it is, the need of 
such a measure is the more urgent, for 
it will be a great safeguard against the 
inflation measures which are sure to be 
proposed. The power to issue short- 
time notes just conferred on the Trea- 
sury fs a gain worth almost as much 
as the cost of the war hitherto, and if 
McCleary’s bill becomes law the credit 
of the Government will be put on @ firm 
foundation. 








The bankruptcy bill has been so long 
before Congress that, like the French 
spoliation claims or the Bering Sea 
awards, the public has forgotten the 
points at issue. Not to mince matters, 
we may say that the quarrel has really 
been between the representatives of the 
“debtor class” and those of the “money- 
power.” The States have no power to 
absolve any man from the payment of 
debts due to non-residents. They may, 
unless prevented by the action of 
Congress, arrange for the distribution 
of a debtor’s assets among his cre- 
ditors; but after that is done the 
debtor remains liable for any deficiency, 
and property acquired by him thereafter 
belongs to his creditors until they are 





paid. By the Constitution, Congress is 
empowered to enact bankruptcy laws 
which actually cancel all debts. On 
surrendering his property the debtor is 
discharged from all his liabilities, and 
whatever property comes into his pos- 
session thereafter is free from the claims 
of his creditors. It is evident that a law 
of this kind may be grossly abused, and 
there were many scandalous cases under 
the old law. Having obtained their dis- 
charge as bankrupts, men frequently 
started in business afresh with capital 
which they had fraudulently withheld 
from their creditors, while the creditors 
were impoverished and ruined. Con- 
servative business men in Congress 
therefore insisted that debtors should 
not be granted their discharge in bank- 
ruptcy on their own application if they 
had been guilty of any fraud or had pre- 
ferred any creditors; while the friends 
of the debtor class struggled to prevent 
creditors from having their debtors 
thrown into bankruptcy. The conferees 
of the two houses of Congress finally 
agreed on a definition of insolvency 
which enabled them to adjust their other 
differences. At common law a man Is 
insolvent when he cannot pay his debts 
at the time when he promised to pay 
them, but by this statute insolvency re- 
sults only when the debtor’s property is 
ascertained to be less than his liabilities. 





From the summaries given by the 
press of the provisions in the new reve- 
nue bill for the taxation of legacies and 
successions, and, indeed, from the word- 
ing of these provisions, it might be sup- 
posed that property passing from hus- 
band to wife or from wife to husband 
was exempt. The discussion in the Se- 
nate, however, made it clear that the 
transfer must be direct in order to claim 
exemption. A bequest in trust for a wife 
or a husband would be taxable, and ap- 
parently at the highest rates, from 5 to 
15 per cent., according to the size of the 
estate. It should be understood, also, 
that the amount of the legacy is imma- 
terial. A legacy of $100 is taxed, provided 
the personal estate from which it comes 
exceeds $10,000. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that, under the decisions of the 
courts of New York, the personal proper- 
ty of a non-resident found within this 
State after his death is taxable here, 
even if it is taxed by the State in which 
he was domiciled, so that in such cases 
three inheritance taxes would be collect- 
ed from the same estate. According to 
the reasoning of the courts, it would 
seem that Government bonds are not ex- 
empt from this tax when imposed by the 
States, and the act does not appear to 
exempt them from taxation by the gene- 
ral Government. This results from the 
doctrine that a tax of this kind is not a 





tax upon property, but on the right to 
acquire property from a deceased person 
—a right which is declared to be not a 
natural right, but one conferred by Gov- 
ernment, and subject, therefore, to its 
regulation. On this ground Senator 
Spooner expressed very grave doubts as 
to the power of the general Government 
to impose the tax, since the right of in- 
heritance is conferred not by it, but by 
the State governments. The character of 
the discussion in the Senate was not such 
as to throw much light on this point, the 
only argument advanced in support of 
the tax being that as rich men did not 
pay taxes on their personal property 
while they lived, some one else ought to 
when they died. Legacies to religious 
or charitable corporations are, as a cor- 
respondent well shows on another page, 
subject to taxation at the highest rate. 





A very surprising feature of the new 
revenue bill is the doubling of the tax 
on beer. Scarcely anybody expected that 
Congress would ever adopt so simple, 
practicable, and just a way of raising 
over $30,000,000 additional a year as was 
afforded by making the tax on malt 
liquors $2 a barrel instead of $1. The 
reason for this general incredulity was 
the fact that the brewers have always 
had such a tremendous “pull” at the 
national capital that neither party seem- 
ed to dare to oppose their demands. Ap- 
parently, the brewers were as much sur- 
prised as anybody else at this display 
of courage on the part of Senators and 
Representatives. The thirteenth annual 
convention of the United States Brewers’ 
Association opened at Atlantic City last 
week, and the report of the publication 
committee contained the significant re- 
commendation that “it is about time to 
reéstablish systematically and maintain 
the personal relations which have in 
former years existed between the brew- 
ers and their representatives in Con- 
gress, and to see to it that an industry 
now paying $34,000,000, and soon to pay 
$68,000,000 into the Federal Treasury, be 
not left to the mercy, the caprice, the 
whim or notion of irresponsible servants 
of the people.” 





It appears, from the statistics pre- 
sented at this convention, that the brew- 
ing industry has not been so prosperous 
as usual of late. The President report- 
ed that “depression of trade was very 
marked for the year ending June 30, 
1897, showing itself in a decrease of the 
consumption of malt liquors.” The total 
output for all the breweries of the coun- 
try during that year was 34,423,094 bar- 
rels, which the Prohibitionists will hard- 
ly regard as @ small total, but it was 
1,402,999 barrels short of the production 
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for the previous twelve months, and 
that, too, in spite of an average reduc- 
tion in price of $1 per barrel during 
the latter period. The extra tax of $1 
per barrel is to be added to the exist- 
ing selling price, and this policy was 
commended by the President as a wise 
measure of resistance to the tendency 
towards making cheap and _  conse- 
quently inferior beer, which tendency, 
if continued, “would be the strongest 
argument that prohibition agitators 
could use against the use of beers.” 
The brewers have outgrown the old 
“home market” theory, and pride them- 
selves upon the fact that “American 
beers have won favor in many foreign 
lands, and perhaps the best proof of 
the preference given to our product lies 
in the fact that in countries where brew- 
ing is just being introduced, as in Japan, 
for instance, the American system is. in- 
variably adopted.” In order to improve 
their opportunities abroad, they will 
seek a refund of the $2 tax on every 
barrel exported, as well as of the duties 
paid on all imported materials, includ- 
ing bottles, corks, and tinfoil; but, 
“owing to the many important matters 
which claim the attention of the Federal 
Congress, an appeal to the lawmaking 
power does not appear advisable at the 
present time.” 


Is it desirable to initiate a policy of 
annexing distant islands by “flagrant 
executive usurpation”? It would be well 
to have some pretty distinct expres- 
sions of opinion on that question, even 
if it consumes much time. We are sup- 
posed to be committed to the “Monroe 
Doctrine,” according to which European 
Powers are not to meddle with Ameri- 
can affairs, nor we with those of another 
hemisphere. Is it not true, as Senator 
Morrill said on Monday, that 
“the formal annexation of Hawaii, under a 
one-man power, under a republic in name, 
or whatever form of governmental experi- 
ment we may choose or be compelled to pre- 
scribe, will advertise the final wreckage of 
the ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ so long held dear by 
the American people. We cannot afford to 
denounce and forbid all acquisitions of ter- 
ritory in the western hemisphere by Euro- 
pean governments, even at the peril of war, 
and forthwith embark in this enterprise our- 
selves. If we would have our yet unstained 
doctrine respected by others, we must scru- 
pulously practise what we preach.’ 

It is no reply to these grave words to 
say that “we scorn to consider the con- 


sequences of annexation.” 





There is evidence that somebody is 
taking great pains to see that no Re- 
publican platform this year shall lack 
one plank. The Illinois convention of 


the party had no views to express upon 
the question of annexing Hawaii, and 
the Kansas convention was silent re- 
garding the wisdom of retaining any 
Spanish territory which may come into 
our possession, as the Pennsylvania con- 
vention had been a little earlier, 


But 
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all three conventions had something to 
say on the subject of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and there is a significant resem- 
blance between the different resolutions. 
Quay’s «convention declared that ‘the 
present war has demonstrated beyond 
question the imperative necessity of this 
canal for purposes of national defence, 
and for the development of our for- 
eign and domestic commerce, and we 
call on Congress to push this work as 
speedily as possible.” The Illinois Re- 
publicans resolved that ‘we are in favor 
of the early construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal, and its control by the 
United States Government, as the pre- 
sent war has demonstrated its great ‘ne- 
cessity.’” The Kansas convention put it 
in this way: ‘We believe that the ne- 
cessities of war have supplemented the 
arguments of peace, and that the Nica- 
ragua Canal should be built as speedily 
as possible.” How did it happen that 
platform-makers in three States, who 
do not seem to have been especially alert 
regarding other issues which engage the 
public thought, should have been so 
much impressed with the importance of 
the Nicaragua Canal? Could the Hon. 
Warner Miller throw any light upon 
this interesting phenomenon? 





A second Governor in the South is 
going to appoint negro officers to com- 
mand negro troops. The first was the 
executive of North Carolina, and his 
action was not surprising, because he 
owed his election largely to the negro 
vote, having been chosen as the result 
of a fusion between the Republicans and 
Populists. But Gov. Tyler of Virginia 
is a Southern Democrat of the straitest 
sect, and it is a notable event when such 
a man gives commissions to black men. 
Two battalions of colored troops in Vir- 
ginia, havirg been recruited up to the 
required numbers, will be turned over 
to the United States Government as at 
present organized. Gov. Tyler holds 
that the colored companies, being or- 
ganized under the same laws as the 
white companies, and their officers hay- 
ing passed all examinations creditably, 
are entitled to the same privilege ac- 
corded to the white companies—that of 
having officers of their own selection. 
The Richmond Dispatch says that, after 
earnest thought over the question, Gov. 
Tyler “is thoroughly convinced that to 
pursue any other course than the one 
he has marked out for himself would 
be a violation of his oath of office, where- 
in he is pledged to make no discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color.”” The 
Dispatch dissents from the view that this 
course is required by either sound pub- 
lic policy or the laws of the land, but it 
readily accords to the Governor sinceri- 
ty of motive and conscientious desire to 
do his duty as he understands it, and 
adds that “this is a case where no one 
can suspect him of bending his opinion 
to gain popularity.” Now that this ques- 





tion is settled, the Richmond editor ex- 
presses the hope that the President ‘will 
see to it, as he has said that he would, 
that the negro troops are kept separate 
and apart from the white troops as much 
as possible.” 





The violent fluctuations in the price 
of wheat caused by Mr. Leiter’s specula- 
tions did not occasion similar variations 
in the retail price of flour, and probably 
affected the price of bread even less. 
Bakers and dealers in flour expected the 
excessive price of wheat to be tempo- 
rary, and in most cases found it unne- 
cessary to raise their prices to anything 
like a corresponding extent. Probably 
the mass of the people in this country 
who obtain their bread from bakers 
were unaware that they were paying 
more for it. This is principally owing 
to the fact that bread is here sold at a 
certain price per loaf, the weight of the 
loaf not being precisely determined. In 
England the weight of the loaf remains 
unchanged, while the price varies. It 
would perhaps be repugnant to our pre- 
judices to buy bread by weight, since 
lightness is itself a desideratum; but the 
English custom has its advantages for 
statistical purposes. From a recent re- 
port of the dealings of 74 of the most 
important codperative societies, it seems 
that between April 5 and May 10 of this 
year the average price of the quartern 
loaf rose from 5.81 to 6.70 pence. In 
1893 the price was 4.79, and it fell in 
1896 about a half-penny. In September, 
1897, it had risen nearly 114 pence, and 
since then has gone up a penny more. 
The returns are surprisingly uniform 
in the different parts of the country, and 
follow the variations in what may be 
called the normal price of wheat rather 
than its fluctuations in speculative mar- 
kets. Probably the weight of our ba- 
kers’ loaves, which have not varied in 
price, would show corresponding fluc- 
tuations if we could register them. 





Judge Garretson’s decision in the case 
of the Brooklyn Bridge Commissioners 
who were removed from office by Mayor 
Van Wyck, while not final, is likely to 
be a great shock to the learned Whalen, 
who told the Mayor that he had the 
power to remove the Commissioners and 
put good Tammany men in their places, 
whereupon the Mayor, whose faith in 
Whalen is beautiful to look upon, tipped 
them out without ceremony, and ap- 
pointed as their successors some Tam- 
manyites who took possession of the 
places, also without ceremony. Now 
Judge Garretson decides that the Mayor 
had not the power to do this, that con- 
sequently the Commissioners have not 
been removed, and that consequently the 
Tammanyites have no claim upon the 
places, and cannot either exercise the 
duties of Commissioners or draw salaries 
as such. This will prevent the Comp- 
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troller from paying them salaries, for 
he must do so at his personal risk. The 
question will be carried to the Appellate 
Division, and thence to the Court of Ap- 
peals for final decision, and in the mean- 
time the work of the Commission will be 
at a standstill. There is an expenditure 
of $7,000,000 involved, and, pending final 
decision, Tammany fingers must be kept 
out of this. In case the Court of Appeals 
sustains Judge Garretson, the Aqueduct 
Commissioners and the Shore - Road 
Commissioners, whom the Mayor remov- 
ed also on Whalen’s “opinion,” will be 
reinstated. It is a distinct flaw in the 
powers of Whalen that he is not actually 
what he claims to be and what the May- 
or thinks he is—a court of last resort. 
So long as he can be overruled by the 
courts, his “place’’ affords a very con- 
tracted field for his talents. 





Spain’s plight in the Philippines is a 
sufficient commentary on the nature of 
her rule there. At the very momént 
when she is pressed by a foreign foe, 
her subjects rise against her, her native 
troops revolt and shoot their Spanish 
officers, and the whole Spanish power in 
the islands crumbles before a single 
American soldier arrives. What fright- 
ful misrule and mismanagement all this 
argues. England has no braver or more 
loyal soldiers than her Sikhs and Ghur- 
kas and Sudanese. She has known how 
to consolidate her colonial power 
through conciliating and educating the 
natives, while Spain is but reaping in 
rebellion and massacre what she has 
sown in neglect and oppression. Our own 
Philippine problem is in some respects 
greatly simplified, in others made much 
more awkward, by the successes of the 
insurgents. Military occupation of Ma- 
nila will apparently be easy enough, if, 
indeed, the city do not surrender be- 
fore our troops appear. But what are we 
going to do about the natives? What are 
we going to say to the independent re- 
public which Aguinaldo may have all set 
up by the time Gen. Merritt gets there? 
Shall we not be bound to recognize it as 
the free choice of the people, and order 
our soldiers to salute it with one rousing 
volley and then sail for home? Our un- 
selfish zeal for republican institutions 
is evidently taken in sublime good faith 
by Aguinaldo. He has sent special in- 
vitations to the Americans to be present 
when his declaration of independence is 
read. After the insurgents have driven 
out the Spaniards, will they have to turn 
their guns against American tyrants? 


The Paris Temps, which certainly has 
title to speak as a friend of Spain, in- 
flicts upon her faithful wounds in its 
issue of June 11. After reviewing the 
course of events since war was declared, 
showing how Cervera’s admired tactics 
have ended by putting his squadron out 
of the account as truly as if it had been 
sunk, and how the military situation of 
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Spain grows worse from day to day, it 
tells the Spanish Government that it 
must abandon its preposterous illusions 
about “the fatal issue of this unequal 
combat.” It is time, says the Temps, for 
Spain to face realities, grievous though 
they be. “It is time for some one to have 
the courage to utter the necessary word 
and to say that peace must be made, 
and that the longer it is deferred the 
more cruel will be the sacrifices requir- 
ed.”” Such a counsel of despair, echoed 
as it is in so many parts of Europe, even 
in those most friendly to Spain, must 
have a tendency to hasten the awaken- 
ing of the Spanish Government and peo- 
ple to the inevitable. 





According to the London Statist the 
returns of the Bank of Spain, beginning 
with April 2, have been as follows (in 
millions): 


Excess 

over 

Total Cirecu- % of 

Gold Silver. reserve. lation notes 


April 2... 240,778 267,865 508,643 1,276,862 &3,0z2 
May 7... 245,838 146,513 392,351 1,307,308 *43,418 
May 21.. 245,838 115,122 360,960 1.300.881 °75,667 
May 28.. 245,838 108,344 354,182 1,305,167 *S80.S74 
* Deficit. 

It will be observed that since May 7 
the amount of gold has remained a fixed 
sum, 245,838,000 pesetas (about $49,000,- 
000). The silver reserve has fallen 
since April 2 from 267,865,000 to 108,344,- 
000—a decline of over 159,000,000 pesetas. 
This means that the holders of the notes 
have been presenting them and drawing 
silver, lest the Bank should suspend cash 
payments altogether. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the Bank’s circulation has in- 
creased by 28,000,000 pesetas, and its 
legal reserve now shows a deficit of 80,- 
874,000 pesetas. The 28,000,000 of in- 
creased circulation, plus the amount pre- 
sented by the public for redemption in 
silver, making a total of 187,000,000 
pesetas ($37,400,000), has probably been 
advanced to the Government on the 
security of the new national bonds. The 
fact that the gold in the Bank was a 
fixed quantity during the whole month 
of May suggests that it may not have 
been in the Bank’s vaults at all, but may 
have been in the vaults of some foreign 
bank or banks for the purpose of meet- 
ing the coupons of the Spanish fours 
held abroad, one of which falls due on 
the Ist of July. If so, that fact will 
appear in the first statement of the Bank 
after the end of the present month. 





From the results of the German elec- 
tions thus far, the Emperor will derive 
little satisfaction. The Socialist vote 
has increased, so that it is now reported 
as above 2,000,000, and the chances are 
that the Socialist strength of 44 seats 
in the last Reichstag will be consider 
ably increased in the new one. The 
Centrists, or Clerical party, have also 
gained in votes and in representation, 
but that will give neither pleasure nor 
strength to the Government. The Cler!- 
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cal position was defiantly stated by the 
Clerical leader Dr. Lieber, in an election 
speech. He said: 

“We are often called the Government par 

ty. We are not the Government party, but 
we have become the governing party. This 
was due to our own abilities, to the unskil 
fulness of our opponents, and to a decisive 
change in the views of the Imperial Gov 
ernment, which determined to carry on the 
affairs of the country with the aid of any 
political party which from time to time 
might suit its purpose.” 
With a haughty party like that control 
ling more than one-third of the Reichs- 
tag, and with the Social-Democrats 
gaining strength at every election, it is 
no wonder that Emperor William 1s dis- 
gusted with universal suffrage, and is 
reported to be reviving a plan to re- 
strict it. 


It is pleasant to hear of reform in 
China, and if the term has not precisely 
the same meaning as with us, we should 
not be surprised, for China is unlike the 
rest of the world. The nucleus of the 
new movement is said to be “a formida- 
ble organization of progressive Chl- 
nese’; the movement itself is partly 
progressive and partly retrogressive. 
The progressive part looks to the intro- 
duction into China of patriotism, which 
is admitted, “in view of the fact that our 
territory is daily sliced away,” to be 
much needed. For this purpose patri- 
otic clubs are forming everywhere, at 
which the literati make addresses on 
texts “relating to the preservation of 
the state, the religion, the people, and 
the race.” The organization is said to 
be “copied bodily from the method of 
the missionaries in spreading Chris- 
tianity,”’ but this statement refers to the 
machinery of its propaganda, not to the 
doctrine preached, which is in substance 
a demand for “freedom for the perse- 
cution of foreigners”; it being felt by 
the more thoughtful Chinese that, with- 
out this liberty, patriotism to the Mon- 
golian masses is not likely to be alto- 
gether intelligible. The dual character 
of the movement, however, creates a 
difficulty with the official class, who are 
in favor of patriotism, but cannot en- 
courage the persecution of foreigners by 
the reformers without getting into very 
serious trouble with the “slicing” Pow- 
ers. Accordingly, the Governor of Hu- 
nan, in reply to a patriotic demonstra- 
tion from the literati, has been obliged 
to announce that he cannot countenance 
riots “bringing on the seizure of Chinese 
territory,” and that if the candidates for 
examinations persist in rioting, he will 
bring them back to a sense of “scholarly 
decorum and civilized conduct” by peti- 
tioning the throne for leave to “close 
the examination halls.” This in China is 
a terrible threat, and consequently there 
is some doubt as to the result; if the ad- 
vanced Chinese have their way and suc- 
ceed in establishing patriotism in China, 
they will, as the hustler said of culture 
in Chicago, “make the old thing hum,” 
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WAR PROSPECTS. 


Secretary Long is reported to have said 
on Sunday that the present week would 
probably be the most important of the 
war. This does not necessarily mean 
that the Administration expects to hear 
of the fall of Santiago this week, or that 
Admiral Cervera’s ships will be captured 
or destroyed before next Sunday. But 
our troops will have been landed, their 
plan of operation made plain, the situa- 
tion at Santiago clearly developed, and 
the steady closing in of our superior 
force upon the doomed city will have 
begun by land and sea. It seems reason- 
able to hope, therefore, that, though 
Santiago may not be taken and Cervera 
beaten in six days’ time, both those re- 
sults will be demonstrably within our 
reach, 

Both those results are, in fact, already 
regarded by European military authori- 
ties as foregone. Even the Spanish Mi- 
nister of Marine, if we may credit a 
guarded remark of his, considers Cer- 
vera’s position hopeless. But there seems 
to be a certain perversity or obtuseness 
in the view of the London Times, cabled 
on Monday, that “no direct military ob- 
ject will be gained by the capture of 
Santiago.” What it means is, no doubt, 
that Santiago is an isolated position, and 
that it might fall without seriously af- 
fecting the Spanish military strength in 
Cuba, But, on the other hand, it is pre- 
cisely this fact which constitutes the im- 
portance of the Santiago expedition. 
Granting that our army is not yet ready 
to move in force against Blanco, what 
greater piece of luck could there have 
been for us than to have a body of 10,000 
or 15,000 Spanish troops cut off from 
communications or reinforcements in 
Santiago, and a trapped squadron in the 
harbor? It was one of the happy acci- 
dents of war, of which skilled com- 
manders know how to take advantage, 
and our war board saw and seized the 
opportunity with commendable prompt- 
ness. Spain may still assert that it is 
naught, but if 15,000 of her soldiers are 
put out of the reckoning, if her flag 
is swept from West Indian waters, and is 
left unable ever to return thither, how 
can it fail to be anything but a great 
disaster to her, or to prove to us a “di- 
rect military object” of the highest im- 
portance? 

As we are fighting not for the sake 
of siaughter, but to secure peace as 
speedily as possible, every hint or sign 
of Spain’s being willing to make terms 
must be regarded as having a direct 
bearing on the war. Quite the most sig- 
nificant of such signs is the manifesto 
of the Barcelona merchants, reproduced 
in the Madrid press. This set forth the 
certain ruin which the war was bringing 
upon Spain, and appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to agree to “amputation” (that 
is, surrender of Cuba) in order to save 
the patient’s life. Now Barcelona and 


Catalonia in general have been the stout- 


, 





est defenders of the policy of retaining 
Cuba at all hazards. They have, per- 
haps, a greater direct interest than any 
other section of Spain. Catalonia is a 
hive of industry, and her manufacturers 
have made fortunes out of the Cuban 
trade. Even the three years’ war to re- 
tain the island has not seriously im- 
paired their prosperity, as supplies and 
equipment for the army have kept the 
factories going. But now the Barcelona 
merchants see the inevitable end of 
all, and cry out for the Government to 
save what may yet be saved out of the 
wreck. 

Another infifence apart from direct 
fighting which makes for peace is the 
final disappearance of the illusion that 
Spain has anything to hope from foreign 
intervention. This illusion she has hug- 
ged from the beginning, and latterly has 
seen all sorts of bubble hopes floating 
before her eyes in the shape of German 
interference with our projects in the 
Philippines. But the last of these has 
now burst, and again the Spanish press 
is bitterly remarking that it is evident 
Spain must depend upon her own re- 
sources. That the Spanish Government 
should ever have hoped for any other is- 
sue of her diplomatic negotiations is 
only another proof of the fatal inability 
of Spain’s public men to get into touch 
with the practical forces that control the 
world. Fine sentiment and flowers of 
rhetoric do not make international al- 
liances. From the first it has been clear 
that no nation on earth would willingly 
meddle in our quarrel with Spain, and 
her rhetorical and visionary diplomats 
have found out, through painful disap- 
pointments, what they should have 
known from the beginning. 


Any other nation, in Spain’s place, 
would sue for peace. But Spain is un- 
like any other nation. Any other na- 
tion would not have gone to war as she 
did. Her Government as well as her 
people seem to be actuated by motives 
quite unaccountable to ordinary rulers 
and mortals. Napier, in his history of 
the Peninsular War, recounts the vexa- 
tions of Wellington in contact with the 
peculiarities of his Spanish allies. Of 
one Spanish general he says that his 
action, on one occasion, would have 
been treason in a man of another race, 
but in a Spaniard it was only a vagary 
of the kind to be expected. Here is the 
difficulty in all reasoning about Spain’s 
being bound to ask for peace before long. 
Those who know Spaniards best are the 
slowest to predict what they will do, in 
any given circumstances, except that it 
will be something whimsical and ab- 
surd. Thus, while justified in hoping 
that the financial and military and poll- 
tical embarrassments of Spain, all 
thickening upon her, may lead her to 
surrender without fighting to the bitter 
end, our Government will not be justi- 
fled in omitting any preparation or ef- 
fort that would be necessary if it were 





certain that Spain would fight to the 
bitter end. 








A “DARK SUPERSTITION.” 


Hawaiian annexation, for which the 
House voted so strongly on Wednesday 
week, is now admitted by both its friends 
and foes to be but a letting out of the 
waters. If we take Hawaii, we take 
the Philippines. Once hoisted over 
those, our flag is then to fly over the 
Caroline Islands, and, of course, the 
very name of the Ladrones (robber 
islands) will impel us to take them next. 
That may content us for a time as far 
as the Pacific is concerned, but in the 
Atlantic, as Mr. Dolliver frankly avowed 
in the debate, we are to seize and keep 
Porto Rico and Cuba, and it will be 
strange indeed if that badly governed 
and inviting island lying between the 
two, San Domingo and Hayti, does not 
follow them under our flag, as a writer 
in the Contemporary asserts that it will. 
Such, then, are the present modest li- 
mits of what is variously called the “im- 
perial policy,” “commercial expansion,” 
and “colonial aggrandizement.” 

This momentous change of policy we 
are urged to enter upon largely by argu- 
ments drawn from the experience of 
England. Great Britain has colonies, 
is an empire, is rich and powerful; ergo, 
if we would be rich and powerful, we, 
too, must have colonial possessions. 
There are many ways of replying to this 
reasoning. Perhaps as good a way as 
any is to cite what Englishmen them- 
selves have said of the colonies as the 
source of England’s power. A private 
letter of Disraeli’s has lately come to 
light in which he spoke of the colonies 
as a millstone about England’s neck. 
Lord Salisbury only a few weeks ago 
warned the Lords that the strength 
of England was already dangerously 
taxed by her foreign dependencies. Mr. 
Chenery, long editor of the London 
Times, declared of the colonies: ‘They 
are not feeders, but suckers.” So much 
for Conservatives--the Imperialists of 
Imperialists. What John Bright thought 
of the colonies, and particularly of “im- 
perial federation,” may be put in a 
phrase of his own. He said in 1884 that 
the ideas then afloat on the subject were 
“equally visionary and valueless.” But 
the great Liberal statesman remains to 
be quoted. Mr. Gladstone said in 1894, 
as reported by the Hon. Lionel Tolle- 
mache: 

“I have always maintained that we are 
bound by ties of honor and conscience to our 
colonies. But the idea that the colonies add 
to the strength of the mother country, ap- 
pears to me to be as dark a superstition as 
any that existed in the Middle Ages.” 

A superstition may be defined as a be- 
lief based on no evidence, or in thé face 
of evidence to the contrary. Such, we 
submit, is the belief of which profession 
is made by our annexing Congressmen. 
All their arguments, so far as they are 
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not mere delirious shouting, come down 
to this: We must take Hawaii and all 
the other islands on which we can lay 
our hands in peace or in war, for the 
sake of increasing our trade and increas- 
ing our power. That annexation will do 
both, the gentlemen advocating it assert. 
Like one of Mr. Cable’s impetuous Cre- 
oles, they swear it, they are sure of it— 
in fact, they think so. But even if 209 
members of the House believe a thing, 
it is not necessarily so; and if they be- 
lieve it without reason, in the teeth of 
reason, they are the victims of as dark 
a superstition as any they mean to annex 
along with Mauna Loa. 

It is rather a weariful business to go 
over the facts about England’s colonial 
trade. But take a single instance which 
may win attention: British merchants 
control the trade of the Philippines. 
They have won this with the islands 
under Spanish sovereignty. It would thus 
appear that England can increase her 
trade with other countries’ colonies. She 
does not need to own or govern an island 
in order to trade with it. And is she in 
the slightest degree anxious about the 
possibility of the United States taking 
away the Philippines from Spain? Em- 
peror William is reported to be concern- 
ed about the peri] to German interests in 
Manila, but nobody hears of Great Bri- 
tain lifting a finger. She knows that her 
merchants will keep the Philippine trade 
as they got it, no matter who owns the 
islands, by attending strictly to business 
and having goods to sell which the na- 
tives want. Any merchant of any na- 
tionality can do this in any of her co- 
lonies, and that is all she asks—a fair 
field and no favor. As for our sudden 
discovery that we need colonies in order 
to get foreign trade, it is a little late. 
We have already got the trade. Without 
a single island to our name, our exports, 
even of manufactured goods, have been 
increasing enormously from year to year. 
At the very moment that the Secretary 
of State congratulates Congress on our 
having the markets of the world at our 
mercy, Congress is arguing away for 
dear life that we must have colonies or 
we shall never sell a dqollar’s worth 
abroad. That is superstition, but it is 
not dark; it is so transparent that even 
a Voodoo could see through it. 


The argument from resulting military 
strength is equally baseless. Capt. Ma- 
han has written that it would be a “‘de- 
plorable mistake” to suppose that the 
annexation of Hawaii would add to our 
power unless we increased the navy. We 
believe, however, that he has since said 
he does not wish these words of his to 
be cited against annexation, and that 
he regrets having left them lying around 
unguarded. Still, he makes no conceal- 
ment of his belief that the navy must 
be enormously enlarged if we are to get 
the strategic benefit of off-lying islands. 
But it needs no book or theorist or au- 
thority to show how the thing works. 
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Spain is giving the world a complete il- 
lustration of the réle of colonies in war. 
What have her keys of the Pacific and 
her naval bases in the Atlantic done for 
her? They have been the exclusive 
theatre of war. The Peninsula is safe, 
Spanish cities and coasts have so far 
been as unmolested as our own; it is 
in her colonies that Spain has suffered 
blow after blow until she is reeling on 
the verge of ruin. 

There is a cant of patriotism, a cant 
of military and naval theory of the 
pompous order, in a great deal of the 
talk of annexation, from which we must 
free our minds. Common sense about 
colonies, said John Bright, is “worth far 
more than feeble sentiment.” But as 
Lord Russell once said of a public man 
who had changed his opinions rather 
suddenly, there is something worse than 
the cant of patriotism, and that is the 
recant of patriotism. That is the great 
peril to which we are exposed in going 
forward in the path of conquest—the 
peril that we shall have to eat all our 
fine words in favor of freedom and self- 
government. “The American people,” 
cried Mr. Dolliver, “will take care of the 
Philippine Islands, of Porto Rico, and of 
Cuba, and these people will find in us 
sympathy and anxiety for their welfare.” 
There is the great recantation of Ame- 
rican patriotism. In lieu of self-govern- 
ing communities of free people, we are 
to extend government over 10,000,000 of 
those whom we must “take care of,” and 
their views and wishes we do not for a 
moment propose to consult. And we 
are to do it with a silly trust in om 
own luck, with a cool waving away of 
consequences, and with a reckless disre- 
gard of experience which together make 
up, as Mr. Gladstone said, as dark a 
superstition as any that existed in the 
Middle Ages. 








THE NEXT CENSUS. 


The bill passed by the Senate provid- 
ing for the next census, as we have 
pointed out, practically forbids the ap- 
pointment of clerks and other subordi- 
nate officers through the civil-service 
rules. It is a “non-partisan” bill, which, 
of course, means that partisan considera- 
tions, and not proved competency, shall 
govern the selection of enumerators. The 
plan of “pass” examinations within the 
bureau has been already tested, and has 
proved, as it was meant to prove, utterly 
useless in obtaining competent service, 
and entirely “practical” in enabling po- 
liticians to get places for their nominees. 
If the coming census is to be managed 
on this system as the last one was, its 
results will be equally worthless, and the 
waste of the public money will be even 
more shameful. At a time when the re- 
sources of the country are already strain- 
ed, and when no one ventures to set 
a limit to the cost of the war, it would 
seem that there should be enough mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
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animated by genuine patriotism to effect 
the amendment of this bill. 

Mr. Carroll Wright, who is as familiar 
as any one in the country with statis- 
tical work, and who succeeded Mr. Por- 
ter as superintendent of the last census, 
has estimated that $2,000,000 and more 
than a year’s time would have been sav 
ed if the census force had been brought 
into the classified service. He added: “I 
do not hesitate to say that one-third of 
the amount expended under my own ad- 
ministration was absolutely wasted, and 
wasted principally on account of the fact 
that the office was not under civil-service 
rules.” 

Even Mr. Porter, who advised Presi- 
dent Harrison to have appointments 
made without competitive examinations, 
was sickened at the results of the policy 
which he had recommended. He now 
states that the work of examining and 
appointing nearly 3,000 clerks literally 
took up all his time. “Why,” he guile- 
lessly asks, “transform the Census Office 
at its busiest season into an examination 
department for clerks, and the director 
of a vast scientific investigation into a 
dispenser of political patronage? It is 
simply unjust to such an official. Having 
passed through the ordeal once, I am sa- 
tisfied that the other way is more prac- 
tical and in the end will be better for all 
concerned,” 

The severity of this ordeal has been 
disclosed by the researches of the Na- 
tional Civil-Service Reform League, 
whose chairman has examined some of 
Superintendent Porter’s books of ac- 
count. That functionary kept what has 
been called a “‘live-stock register,” in 
which accounts were kept with indivi- 
dual Congressmen, debiting them with 
their respective appointees; the expense 
of keeping these books being, of course, 
a public charge. One of these books is 
a ledger of 400 pages. At the head of 
every page is the name of the Congress- 
man obtaining the appointments, the 
names, grades, and salaries of the ap- 
pointees following. When Congressmen 
lost their places, their accounts were 
closed, and their appointees held their 
places by a precarious tenure. Of course 
there were honest Congressmen who did 
not participate in this degrading busi- 
ness; but the effect of their abstention 
could only be to increase the patronage 
of the unscrupulous. Yet the most severe 
defeat ever sustained by the party in 
power occurred at the close of the year 
when this distribution of the spoils took 
place. 

The character of these political ap- 
pointees was not high. Washington con- 
tains thousands of people who have been 
turned out of office frequently for scan- 
dalous immorality. It would not be go- 
ing too far to say that many such people 
got places in the Census Bureau because 
of moral delinquencies. Under the com- 
petitive system it is, at all events, im- 
possible for applicants to get office by 
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reason of such qualifications. The re- 
sults of this system are well known to 
every one who has made a critical ex- 
amination of the census report. As Mr. 
Wells remarked, the falsifications of fact 
which it contained not only destroyed its 
value as a record of existing conditions, 
but, by introducing an untrustworthy 
term in the series, rendered it impossi- 
ble to make scientific comparisons be- 
tween preceding censuses and those 
which are to follow. Even the mere 
enumeration of inhabitants was vitiated 
by this corrupting influence. Super- 
visors were chosen because recommend- 
ed by politicians, and they, in turn, chose 
enumerators on the same _ principle. 
Their information, in violation of law, 
was communicated to party managers. 
In New York city that eminent statisti- 
cian Mr. Charles H. Murray was made 
supervisor, and at once issued a circular 
calling on the district Republican or- 
ganizations to submit the names of 
those whom they desired to be appoint- 
ed as enumerators. As Gen. Walker 
said, if appointments were made on such 
a basis as that, “the census could not 
have been otherwise than bad.” It was 
bad. A recount by the police of New 
York showed a population 200,000 great- 
er than that reported by the federal of- 
ficers, but no recount was allowed by 
the Government. The chairman of the 
Civil-Service Reform League inspected 
both reports and made a personal inves- 
tigation, which proved that large num- 
bers of names were omitted by the cen- 
sus officers, and similar errors were ex- 
posed in other parts of the country. 

Since it is proved by experience that 
the distribution of this patronage does 
not help to keep Congressmen in office, 
that it interferes with the proper ad- 
ministration of the Census Bureau, and 
renders its returns untrustworthy and 
inaccurate, a strong appeal can be made 
by the friends of civil-service reform in 
the House of Representatives. The last 
census cost about $11,000,000, and by the 
time they were published many of its 
returns were obsolete. It would be bet- 
ter to have no census at all than to have 
a repetition of that of 1890; but at all 
events the cost ought to be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure. 


A SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 


The proceedings which were in pro- 
gress in this city for some days be- 
fore Judge MacLean in the Supreme 
Court should be incorporated in a text- 
bouk for use in schools of political 
science. What is nominally going on is 
a suit for libel by Senator John Raines 
against the Press, but what is actually 
taking place is a more or less complete 
revelation of the system of government 
which Thomas C, Platt and his agents 
have been administering in this State 
for the last few years. In order to get 


a full comprehension of the value of the 





disclosures it is necessary to recall 
their original provocation. 

In April, 1895, Lemuel Ely Quigg, a 
favorite and much-trusted agent of Mr. 
Platt, was the editor of the Press. The 
Legislature was then in session, with a 
Republican majority in both houses. 
Without warning, Quigg published in his 
newspaper a leading article in which he 
assailed with great violence the charac- 
ters of the three most eminent Platt 
Senators, Raines, Robertson, and Cogge- 
shall, and the most eminent Platt lob- 
byist, Louis F. Payn. He charged that the 
Senators were corrupt and mercenary, 
that a boodle fund of $45,000 had been 
raised for their benefit, they being men 
who had to be “taken care of,” and that 
Payn was the agent who was in charge 
of the fund. Quigg spoke of the four 
men as “high and mighty boodlers, who 
ought to have stripes put on them and a 
good heavy ball of cast iron attached to 
their legs.” It was only natural that such 
language as this by one Platt agent of 
his fellow-agents should attract much 
attention. If anybody could be called 
an expert on these men, Quigg was that 
man. He had carried on the Platt Gov- 
ernment side by side with them for a 
considerable period, and was, if we may 
use the slang of the ball-fleld, “on to all 
their curves.’ They realized the se- 
riousness of the situation by demanding 
a legislative inquiry, which was held 
under their own direction, and resulted 
in a verdict of not proven. Then Sena- 
tor Raines sued the Press for $50,000 
damages to his reputation, and the jury 
were unable to agree whether it was 
damaged at all. 

The origin of the trouble among 
these operators of the Platt Government 
was a bill increasing the salaries of fire- 
men. Quigg had had aspirations for the 
nomination for Mayor of New York city 
in 1894, and had besought the support 
of the firemen through an association 
which they have, telling them that if 
they would give him their votes he 
would see to it that their salaries were 
raised by the next Legislature. This 
gives us a valuable glimpse of what mo- 
dern government is. It exists primarily 
as a basis for rewards in return for per- 
sonal service. Quigg was trying to use 
his hold as a Platt agent upon the State 
Government to make the people of the 
State pay the cost of electing him to 
the mayoralty of New York city. He 
failed of a nomination, but he seems to 
have got himself under obligations to 
the firemen, for during the next ensuing 
session of the Legislature he advocated 
the passage of a bill increasing their 
salaries. To this bill Payn had an 
amendment added, which increased the 
salaries of the officers of the Fire De- 
partment as well as those of the men, 
and Quigg’s charge was that Payn and 
the three Senators were “holding up” 
the bill until a boodle fund of $45,000 
could be raised as the price of its pas- 





sage. There has been little testimony 
adduced to show the existence of this 
fund, but it has been established and ad- 
mitted by Payn that a year later he did 
receive two checks of $5,000 each in re- 
turn for his services in the passage of 
another beneficiary firemen’s bill—$5,000 
while it was pending and $5,000 after its 
passage. The firemen spoke of this 
money as “dough,” and of Payn’s ser- 
vices as “handling things at Albany.” 
This gives us another glimpse of mo- 
dern government in operation for the 
personal benefit of its agents. 


While the bill of 1895 was hanging in 
the Senate committee, awaiting the re- 
sults of Payn’s “handling,” Mr. Platt, 
the head of the Government, was re- 
quested by Quigg to go to Payn and 
“call him off.” Quigg testifies that he 
made this request because he knew that 
Mr. Platt possessed the necessary power. 
Payn testifies that Mr. Platt did ‘call 
him off,” and that he came off at once 
by withdrawing the amendment. In 
order to call him off, Mr. Platt summon- 
ed him to No. 49 Broadway, the usual 
seat of our Government when he is in 
this city, and made his request. Payn 
also testifies that Quigg thanked him for 
coming off, but that he said to him: 
“You need not thank me, Mr. Quigg. 
I did not do it for you. I done it be- 
cause Mr. Platt asked it as a personal 
favor to him.” He testified also that 
Quigg at the same time requested him 
to come off on another bill, because he 
(Quigg) “had a great personal interest 
in the matter, as the people interested 
have contributed a large amount of mo- 
ney toward my election.” It will be 
seen that here again Quigg was acting 
upon one of the basic principles of Platt 
Government—seeking to make the State 
pay his election expenses. (He had, 
through the aid of Mr. Platt, been sent 
to Congress.) But Payn refused this re- 
quest, illustrating, in turn, another basic 
principle of the Platt Government, that 
nobody except the boss can “call off” an 
agent against the agent’s will. 


These are the main points which were 
brought out in the testimony in the 
case. They show that the agents in the 
Government have a thorough knowledge 
of one another, and make no conceal- 
ment among themselves of the methods 
by which they carry on their work. 
They show also that the system is an 
absolute despotism, an agent being not 
only required but willing to “come off” 
and give up “dough” to any amount, 
whether it be $10,000 or $45,000, at the 
request of the boss. They show further 
that one agent need not yield to an- 
other unless the boss says that he must. 
Payn gave in his testimony one valuable 
instance in support of this principle 
which we have quoted, and another re- 
mains to be cited. He testified that in 
the convention in which Mr. Black was 
nominated for Governor, Quigg ap- 
proached him (Payn) a8 the nomi- 
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nation was made, and, with pale face, 
said: 

‘“‘Marshal Payn, may I speak to you a 
moment? I ask you now, in this hour of 
your great pride, to pardon me for the 
great wrong I did you when I was on the 
New York Press by that article. It has 
cost me many sleepless nights, and I have 
worried over it more than anything I ever 
did. I now, in this hour of your great 
triumph, ask your pardon.’ 

When we say that Payn declined to 
respond at all to this pathetic appeal, 
and that Quigg swears he never made it, 
we need add nothing to show how thor- 
oughly independent of each other, under 
this despotic system of government, the 
subordinate agents are. One agent may 
say of another that he is a thief and 
a scoundrel who should be in a peni- 
tentiary, and may, when he discovers 
that this was a serious error in judg- 
ment because of the great power which 
the accused agent has subsequently at- 
tained in the Government, apologize and 
try to restore harmonious relations; 
but it will all be in vain unless the boss 
shall say that harmony must be restor- 
ed. Why did not the boss say this in 
regard to the libel suit? Why did he 
let the most intimate and sacred things 
about his agents and his Government be 
thus laid before a harsh and unsympa- 
thetic public? There must be “dough” 
in it somewhere for somebody. 


MANILA, 


LONDON, June 7, 1898. 


A city belonging to a by-gone age: such 
is the traveller’s first impression of Manila 
on approaching the port across the wide, 
land-locked harbor bay. Mellowed by time 
to a rich, velvety russet and green are the 
tints of its bastioned and battlemented walls, 
surmounted by ancient bronze cannon and 
girt by a wide moat over which draw- 
bridges, guarded by portcullised gateways, 
are thrown on its eastern, western, and 
southern sides. The northern walls are 
washed by the river Pasig, at the mouth of 
which, and on its left bank, the walled city 
is built. Medizval, too, is the aspect within. 
The dwelling-houses present, on the ground 
floor, but porte-cochéres and grated windows 
to the narrow, stony, and often grass-grown 
streets, and the verandahed upper floors are 
rigidly closed until sunset against the tropi- 
cal heat and glare. Commercial and official 
activity are confined to a few of the main 
thoroughfares. The rest stretch, straight, 
silent, and gloomy, shadowed by great 
churches, austere nunneries, and the vast 
monasteries of the numercus friars estab- 
lished here for over three centuries. Occa- 
sionally, these silent streets are enlivened 
by a pompous procession with glittering 
images, waving banners, flaming tapers, 
brazen crosses, swinging censers, black- 
robed penitents, and a military band. And 
every evening, as the sunset hour ap- 
proaches, a large portal here and there 
opens, and through it files forth a stream of 
friars, black, white, and brown—the Fran- 
ciscans, not bareheaded as in the West, but 
wearing wide-brimmed, brown straw hats, 
which assort oddly with their hempen gir- 
dies and sandalled feet—who, passing through 
the western gate, take their silent dally 





stroll on the promenade between the walls 
and the shore of the bay. 

In striking contrast to the silence and 
solemnity of the old walled city is the ani- 
mation on the river at its feet, and in the 
streets of the great business suburb of 
Binondo opposite. The large ocean steamers 
and battle-ships are anchored out in the 
bay, but smaller vessels lie anchored three 
and four rows deep alongside the busy 
wharves, while the gondolas of this Venice 
of the far East, long, elegant bancas, with 
arched awnings of matting, dart about con- 
veying European and native employees and 
Chinese touts to and from the shipping. 
Great rafts of cocoanuts from the fruitful 
shores of the Lake of Bai, in which the 
Pasig has its source, float down in mid- 
stream; heavy cascos, or native barges, 
laden with commodities for the interior, are 
being poled up stream by a couple of agile 
natives, who run backwards and forwards on 
a narrow platform constructed along the 
sides. Crossing the Puente de Espafia, we 
find ourselves in the Escolta, a street lined 
with shops of French millinery, jewelry, 
and fancy goods; English emporiums; shops 
of German chemists—houses of call and gos- 
sip clubs for Europeans, where the sale of 
aerated waters far exceeds that of drugs— 
and of Chinese linen-drapers, where one 
may, in Pidgin-Spanish, bargain for every 
yard of goods with a bland, smiling, cork- 
screw-nailed Celestial. Vehicles of all kinds 
pass to and fro in a perpetual stream; and 
here, as in the other streets of this busy 
mercantile quarter, the sidewalks are 
thronged with pedestrians—market-women 
bearing wide, flat baskets of fruit and vege- 
tables on their heads; Chinese coolies, and 
native grass-cutters, in scanty costume, run- 
ning swiftly along, with their burdens slung 
at each end of a bamboo lath; dandified na- 
tive porteros in white shirts and trousers, 
patent-leather boots, and white straw ‘‘sail- 
or” hats, going leisurely on messages for 
their European employers; and smart 
Guardias Civiles, the native policemen, in 
white helmets, and blue-cotton uniforms 
faced with red and decorated with red cord- 
ings much betagged and belooped. 

But even more interesting than the main 
thoroughfares of Binondo, with its various 
Eastern types and scenes, are the native and 
semi-native quarters, called respectively 
Tondo, Santa Cruz, San Miguel, San Sebas- 
tian, and, on the left bank of the river, Pace 
and St. Anna. Tondo, it may be here re- 
marked, was the name borne by the city at 
the time of its settlement by a colony of 
Mohammedan Malays, dispossessed by the 
Spaniards. Here the roadways are lined with 
picturesque brown huts constructed of bam- 
boo and the leaves of the nipa palm, raised 
on piles some five or six feet from the 
ground, with here and there a house of wood 
painted in gay stripes of green or blue and 
white, and raised on a stone foundation, their 
high-pitched roofs covered, like those of the 
bahays, or huts, with a thick thatch of nipa, 
impervious to the sun’s rays. Each dwelling 
is detached, and almost invariably framed in 
clumps of feathery bamboo, giant-leaved 
plantain, or tall cocoa- or areca-nut palms. 
Here and there by the roadside are tiendas 
constructed of matting and bamboo, in which 
are exposed for sale (together with vegetables 
and fruit) cigars, cocoanuts, lengths of sugar- 
cane, green corn, rice-balls, buyu (leaf-en- 
veloped betel-nuts prepared with lime for 
chewing), and other native delicacies, the 





stall-keeper squatting on her heels in a 
shady corner, complacently chewing this, to 
a Tagal who has once acquired the habit, 
necessity of existence. The women passing 
to and fro are clad in brightly striped or 
checked red and yellow cotton skirts, with 
a piece of dark blue stuff drawn, apron- 
wise, tightly round them and tucked in at the 
waist; a short white jacket of thin calico 
with bell-shaped sleeves, cut low at the 
neck; and a white kerchief folded corner- 
wise on the shoulders, and, out of doors, on 
the head; their long black hair hanging neg- 
ligently down to their knees or even to their 
heels, and their small feet either bare or 
thrust into chinelas—colored slippers consist- 
ing merely of a sole and accommodation for 
three or four toes. Some are carrying home 
the family linen, washed in the nearest creek, 
in a flat basket poised on their heads; others 
carry on their hips brown babies to whose 
ready lips they frequently put the cheroot 
indulged in equally by Tagal women and 
men. For, in these green islands of the 
Eastern Seas, that “equality of the sexes” 
so ardently desired by a small section of the 
womanhood of the West would appear to be 
indigenous; and industries are also pretty 
equally divided between men and women. In 
some respects, indeed, native legislation, 
especially on the subjects of married wo- 
men’s property, is greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the husband. 

The suburbs on this side of the river are 
intersected with a perfect network of the 
tidal creeks to which Manila owes its per- 
haps too complirsentary appellation above 
quoted; and to afford passage to the high 
Chinese-looking cascos, the bridges over 
these creeks are so highly arched that our 
ponies have to be whipped up for the run ne- 
cessary to bring them to the top of the as- 
cent. Descending on the other side, a 
charming scene meets the eye, for to-day is 
the festival of San Miguel, the patron saint 
of the parish of which the creek just crossed 
forms the boundary, and the inhabitants 
have made the usual! preparations for doing 
honor to this important anniversary. Tri 
umphal arches span the roadway at inter- 
vals, festoons of Chinese lanterns swing be- 
tween the trees, and rows of tiny glass 
lamps, filled with cocoanut oil (vasos de luz) 
stand on all the window-ledges. The whole 
purish is astir with excitement, and every 
one is in gala dress. Brightly hued silk 
sayas and camisas of lace-trimmed cambric 
or pifia gauze, with kerchiefs to match, set 
off the dusky charms of the native belles, 
into whose smoothly coiled black tresses, 
secured with gold-mounted pins and combs, 
the stiff little red dahlia, so beloved of Tagal 
women, is often coquettishly tucked. The 
men wear over their white cotton trousers a 
shirt-like blouse of brightly striped native 
gauze (jusi), of hempen cloth (abaca), or 
of white cambric, much embroidered, pleated, 
and frilled. Qn their heads are either the 
mushroom-shaped native salacots embellished 
round the edge with a pattern in silver, or 
common white straw hats; and under the 
left arm of the majority may be seen the 
almost inseparable companion of the Tagal, 
his favorite game-cock. 

But here comes a group of strange figures 
robed in black, with great garlands of fea- 
thery leaves on their heads and tapers in 
their hands, wending their way churchwards 
to join the procession which will, after 
nightfall, emerge, with all the group of be- 
jewelled images, stoled priests, uniformed 
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officialdom, and military bands, to make the 
tour of the parish, welcomed by the admir- 
ing multitude with a lavish expenditure of 
illumination and the discharge of innumera- 
ble rockets. For the Tagal is pious to a de- 
gree, as he understands piety; but, his ideas 
being essentially concrete, religion, for him, 
consists in the worship of its tangible sym- 
bols with which the churches of his country 
are so plentifully supplied, and in pilgrim- 
ages to its miracle-working shrines such as 
those of the “Virgin of Antipolo’’ (Nuestra 
Sefiora del Buen Viage y de la Paz) and the 
“Holy Child of Cebu.” 


As to the character of the Tagal natives 
generally, opinions differ widely. According 
to one of their priests, ‘they are big chil- 
dren, who must be treated as little ones,’’ and 
a British consul has recorded his opinion 
that they “are eminently an estimable, pre- 
eminently an amiable race” (Palgrave, 
‘Ulysses.’) Indolent they doubtless are, and 
could hardly but be under a tropical sun and 
on a soil so fertile that a small amount 
of labor suffices to procure the necessaries 
of life. Themselves possessing a considera- 
ble degree of physical courage, they admire 
bravery in others and willingly follow into 
danger an intrepid leader. Those, however, 
who have known and studied them longest 
find it most difficult to sketch their moral 
portrait, such contradictory characteristics 
do they present both individually and col- 
lectively. Under the eye of a firm and just 
master, the Tagal is the most tractable of 
beings and the most useful, being able to turn 
his hand to anything. He is essentially a 
fatalist, bears misfortune without emotion 
and disaster without complaint; is sober to 
a degree, holding drunkenness in horro: and 
regarding anger as akin to madness. In his 
person and dweiling he is a pattern of clean- 
liness to Orientals generally; and among his 
own people he is social, genial, and hospita- 
ble, respectful to the elders of his family, 
generous to poor relatives, and kind to his 
children. Of his wife he is exceedingly jea- 
lous, though indifferent to her prenuptial in- 
discretions, and, as a consequence, careless 
of the honor of his daughters. His one un- 
mistakable vice is gambling, which takes va- 
rious forms, the one most ruinous to him be- 
ing cock-fighting, a licensed sport through- 
out the Philippines. 

The Spanish Government has always en- 
couraged marriages between Europeans and 
native women, and three centuries of such 
intermarriages, together with those of 
Chinamen and native women, have produced 
a large proportion of half-breeds represent- 
ing every degree of admixture, the Chinese 
mestizos alone being estimated at one-sixth 
of the domesticated native population. The 
Spanish mestizos, together with the Hijos 
del Pais (“Sons of the Country’), as the 
Creoles term themselves, constitute an in- 
fluential body, the majority of whom are es- 
tablished as traders in Manila and the pro- 
vinces. Owing to their Buropean descent, 
more or less remote, these half-breeds and 
Creoles possess considerable business capa- 
city, and many of them have been fairly well 
educated in the seminaries attached to the 
more important conventual establishments. 
Though classes are not very distinctly di- 
vided in this Bastern capital, the position 
of these half-breeds is naturally somewhat 
equivocal, and as a class they are continu- 
ally struggling to place themselves on a 
level with the Peninsular Spaniards, who re- 
fuse to them their daughters in marriage. 


, 





This equivocal position of the Creoles and 
Spanish mestizos has had its natural result 
on their character. They are, generally 
speaking, morose, captious, evasive, and va- 
cillating, fond of intrigue, and ever ready 
to foster grievances against the Government. 
The natives, pure and simple, are incapable 
of organization on any considerable scale, 
and no revolt confined entirely to them 
would have any chance of success. But the 
combined discontent of natives, mestizos, 
and Creoles has, for some time past, proved 
itself able to give considerable embarrass. 
ment to an unpopular Government. 

No stricter line exists between quarters 
than between races and classes; and in near 
neighborhood with native bahays, we find the 
almost palatial abodes of wealthy mestizos, 
Spaniards, and foreigners, surrounded by 
gardens filled with luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, many having a frontage to the river 
as well as to the wide tree-bordered high- 
way. The exterior of these mansions pre- 
sents a somewhat peculiar appearance, the 
whole of the upper story, which contains the 
dwelling-rooms, being enclosed with con- 
tinuous windows, glazed—if the expression 
is permissible—with small panes made of 
oyster shells, ground down to the requisite 
thinness, which admit the light without the 
glare of the tropical sun. These conchas, as 
they are called, running in grooves on a 
thick beam some two feet from the floor, are, 
as the sunset hour approaches, drawn back 
and pushed into very small space, leaving 
the wide veranda they screen open to the 
soft evening breezes blowing off the river. 
From below, the ylang-ylang, dama de noche, 
and so-called jasmin, send up their mingled 
fragrance, the banana palms blunt their 
giant leaves against the conchas; while 
masses of the gorgeous double hybiscus, the 
yellow alamanda, and the delicately ten- 
drilled passion-flower, with climbing plants 
innumerable, conceal the railings and divid- 
ing walls. Each dwelling has its bath-house 
and boat pier; and, looking up stream as 
far as the eye can reach, are, dotted here 
and there along the banks, low wooden 
cabins or nipa huts built on piles, their 
high-pitched roofs picturesquely grouped 
with areca and cocoanut palms and feathery 
bamboos. Some of these are tiendas, which 
serve as houses of call and restaurants for 
the numerous passengers on this great na- 
tural highway into the interior. Here boat- 
men and fishermen, squatting on their heels, 
or reclining under the shady pent-houses, 
rest during the noontide heats, in turn eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, gaming, and chatter- 
ing. Small bamboo enclosures at the water’s 
edge serve as duck-ponds, and here and 
there, on the pebbly river-reaches, women 
and chiidren may, at low tide, be seen pick- 
ing up shell-fish with their toes, which, from 
long practice, and also, probably, from here- 
dity, they are able to use as deftly as fingers. 
Indeed, I never saw a Tagal, male or female, 
stoop down to pick up with the fingers any 
object that the toes could possibly grasp. 
Girls wade bare-legged into the stream to 
fill their globular earthen pots, or long nar- 
row pitchers, made from a section of bam- 
boo, with a handle of the same, balancing the 
former on the head, and bearing the lat- 
ter on the shoulder as they walk with erect 
if not graceful gait along the raised fleld- 
paths to their homes. Great water-buffaloes, 
with wide-spreading horns, released from the 
plough or cart, come singly or in groups for 
their evening bath in the river, attended, if 





at all, by a small urchin, who, standing up- 
right on the broad back of this familiar com- 
panion, guides him merely by a string at- 
tached to a split rattan passed through his 
nostrils. As the huge animal disappears un- 
der the water, according to his habits, his 
rider also plunges into the stream, being al- 
most as amphibious. For Tagal children 
swim, as they smoke, before they are able 
to walk; and on Sunday mornings after mass 
whole families may be seen disporting them- 
selves along the banks, swimming, diving, 
and splashing each other, with chatter and 
laughter indescribable. 

Ascending the river, one lovely vista after 
another unfolds itself until we emerge into 
the wide fresh-water lake of Bai, girdled by 
a hundred miles or more of varied, ever fer- 
tile shore-line, with the lofty cloud-capped 
peaks of the giant Majajai beyond. With a 
little enterprise we may penetrate to the cane 
fields of the Laguna district, where, hid 
among the hills and coffee groves of Batan- 
gas, lies the deep blue, cliff-encircled lake 
of Taai, with its fairy-like volcano-islet from 
whose summit a pennon of smokeand fire ever 
rises and spreads. Across rushing rivers, by 
sounding waterfalls, till through the dark 
woods of Tayabas, and over the mid-chain of 
Luzon, with its giant tree ferns and flowering 
forest trees innumerable, we emerge on the 
shores of the boundless Pacific. 

But to return again to Manila. After a si- 
esta, tea, and a welcome bath, the sound of 
carriage wheels and ponies’ hoofs on the 
stone-paved saguan below announces that the 
hour has come for the afternoon drive, and 
we are presently again crossing the Puente 
de Espafia, on our way to the Calzada—the 
wide grass-bordered boulevard which encir- 
cles the old walled city on three sides, now 
crowded with vehicles all proceeding in the 
same direction. The day’s work is just over 
in the great cigar factory outside the south- 
ern walls, and thousands of cigareras, women 
and girls, meet us as they wend their way 
homewards to the various suburbs. Some are 
smoking cheroots, others chewing betel, while 
with bare arms they recoil their luxuriant 
tresses. Quiet, clean, and orderly, this eve- 
ning procession of the Manila variety of the 
genus “factory hand’’ forms, with its bright- 
ly hued and vividly contrasting coloring, one 
of the prettiest sights of the city. Presently 
our dusky but faithful Prudencio reins in his 
ponies on the grassy expanse at the mouth of 
the river, bounded by the mole, the sea, and 
the walls, where all the rank and fashion, 
native and foreign, of the city is gathered or 
gathering. The wheeled traffic of Manila is 
enormous, it being computed that as many 
as 6,000 vehicles pass through the Escolta on 
a feast day. Here are stylish landaus and 
victorias, filled with mantillaed Spanish beau- 
ties and bejewelled mestizas; the jeunesse 
dorée of the city in elegant calesas and car- 
romattas, or hooded gigs, driven hansom- 
fashion from behind, containing two or three 
native belles in costumes more costly in their 
elaborate pifia embroidery and jewelled ac- 
cessories than those of the most stylish Bu- 
ropean ladies present. 

Monuments are not numerous at Manila, 
and here stands one that must not be over- 
looked. It is a much-dilapidated brick erec- 
tion, bearing a tablet which extols, for the 
benefit of the natives, the heroic and patri- 
otic deeds of Don Simon de Anda y Salazar, 
who, according to the Spanish version of this 
historical event, expelled in 1763 the invad- 
ing British, and thus covered himself with 
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inextinguishable glory! This version of the 
evacuation of the Philippines and Cuba by 
the British at the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War in exchange for Canada, Flort- 
da, Louisiana, several West Indian islands, 
and the Mediterranean island of Minorca is 
repeated in all seriousness by a French au- 
thor (Montano, ‘Voyage aux Philippines,’ p. 
36). 

But the sun is already sinking behind the 
great mountain-mass of Mariveles on the 
western side of the great bay, throwing its 
deep blue, serrated summit into clear relief 
against the gold and crimson clouds. Pre- 
sently the sunset gun booms from the fortress, 
the Angelus chimes from the many church 
towers within, and every hat is reverently 
raised. The carriage lamps are now twin- 
kling in hundreds; the Governor-General’s 
chariot, with its four ponies and postilions, 
sets off at a trot; and the long procession is 
again in motion. Darker grow the skies, 
and the four brilliant stars which compose 
the wonderful ‘“‘Southern Cross’’ hang above 
the horizon like glowing lamps. And, as 
we recross the bridge, from every craft on 
the broad river gleam lights from stem, 
stern, and masthead, mirrored and multi- 
plied in the eddying current below. 








CHUQUET’S YOUTH OF NAPOLEON. 


PARIS, June 2, 1898. 


M. Arthur Chuquet gives us a sequel to 
his first volume on the youth of Napoleon, 
which had for its subtitle “Brienne.” The 
second has for subtitle “The Revolution” 
(Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.). It deals 
with Napoleon’s life during the first part of 
the French Revolution, and has been com- 
posed not only from documents in the 
National Archives and the Archives of the 
Ministry of War, but also from many print- 
ed documents. M. Chuquet has used chiefly 
the ‘Napoléon Inconnu’ of Frédéric Masson, 
which he speaks of as “that essential, ca- 
pital work, which contains extracts from 
Napoleon’s reading, his letters to Joseph in 
1790, the entire text of the ‘Lyons Dis- 
course,’ the authentic text of the ‘Letters on 
Corsica.’’”” The Abbé Letteron, President 
of the Society of Historical and Natural 
Sciences of Corsica, who has printed many 
documents concerning Napoleon, and many 
other students, in France and in Italy, have 
furnished M. Chuquet with interesting de- 
tails. Few historians have the faculty of 
creating order out of the chaos of docu- 
ments, and, valuable as are the works of 
M. Chuquet, it cannot be denied that they 
cannot be read without fatigue. 

The development of the mind of the young 
officer when, having left the military school, 
he entered a regiment, has an evident in- 
terest. M. Chuquet shows him giving him- 
self with ardor, during the tedious hours of 
garrison life, to study and reading. “At 
Valence he devoured the books of the li- 
brarian Aurel and borrowed books from M. 
de Josselin. At Auxonne, while his com- 
rades complained of that ugly place of re- 
sidence, where were no distractions and 
they did not know what to do with them- 
selves, he shut himself up in his room and 
gave all his free hours to reading.” Napo- 
leon had a sort of thirst for every kind of 
reading. Rollin, Mably, the Memoirs of Tott 
(which he cited afterwards at St. Helena), 
the history of England by John Barrow 
were read among the first. He delighted in 
the collection of ‘L’Espion Anglais,’ a work 
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now forgotten, in which he found many par- 
ticulars on the state of France, the disorder 
of her finances, the defects of her adminis- 
tration, the pretensions of the Parlements, 
the chaos of the provincial assemblies. ‘The 
English Spy’ was half serious and half anec- 
dotio; it made Napoleon acquainted with 
the gossip of Paris and with the doctrines 
of the economists; it spoke of Turgot, of 
Malesherbes, of Necker and Madame Neck- 
er, of Voltaire’s last triumph in Paris, of 
Rousseau's death at Ermenonville, of the 
admirals and generals who had taken part 
in the American war, of Franklin's mission. 
Napoleon made extracts from all the most 
interesting parts of his readings; and M. 
Masson has well shown the importance of 
some of these extracts. He chose in every 
book the most important and essential por- 
tion; he discussed the campaigns of Hanni- 
bal, the movements of Alexander in Asia; 
he criticised Rollin, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Pausanias, Strabo; he took a lively interest 
in the government and finances of all coun- 
tries, ancient and modern. 


His literary tastes were formed also in 
that period from 1785 to 1791. He disliked 
comedy, and took no pleasure even in Mo- 
liére; he wanted something serious on the 
stage, in accordance with his grave Corsi- 
can character. Tragedy was to him the 
school of great characters and of heroes. 
Even at St. Helena he reread with pleasure 
the ‘General Principles’ of Domairon, a 
writer now unknown, who, as professor, had 
taught him that tragedy, by representing 
an action at once heroic and terrible, spoke 
to the highest and noblest instincts of man. 
Napoleon knew by heart a number of verses 
from Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and liked 
to declaim them. Corneille was his favor- 
ite, and ‘‘Cinna” the piece which he prefer- 
red. In 1791 he was still sentimental, and 
admired the fine scene of the clemency of 
Augustus; he wept over it, and said that 
“the tears of senfiment are the voluptuous- 
ness of the soul.” Later, under the Consul- 
ate, he said that clemency was a petty vir- 
tue when not inspired by policy, and that 
Augustus’s action was but the ruse of a ty- 
rant. 


The sentimentalism of Napoleon's early 
youth was well shown in his intense admi- 
ration for the famous ‘Paul and Virginia’ of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. He remained faith- 
ful to the end to poor Virginia, and at St. 
Helena he read passages from it aloud to 
his officers, “in recollection of his former 
years.” Under the Consulate, he gave to 
Bernardin de St. Pierre a pension of 2,400 
francs; but much as he admired ‘Paul and 
Virginia,’ he would take no notice of the 
‘Studies of Nature,’ by the same author, 
full of scientific errors. When Bernardin 
complained to him of the scientists, who 
would not even discuss with him, “Do you 
know,” said Napoleon to him, “the differen- 
tial calculus? Go and learn it first.” 


It was not enough for Napoleon to read, 
he would write also, and he tried his hand in 
many ways. He wrote a short novel, enti- 
tled ‘The Count of Essex,’ and ‘The Pro- 
phetic Mask,’ an episode in the history of 
the Arabs. His head was turned at one 
time, during his sentimental period, by 
Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ and ‘Nouvelle Hé- 
loise.’ At a later period he was disgusted 
with Rousseau, and called him a tiresome 
idealizer; he once said to Stanislas de Girar- 
din, “Time will show if it would not have 
been better for the tranquillity of the world 





that neither Rousseau nor I had ever exist- 
ed." But during the revolutionary years 
which followed 1785 Rousseau was his idol; 
he adopted the ideas and even the phrase- 
ology of the ‘Discourse on Inequality.’ 

Raynal, author of the ‘Philosophical His- 
tory of the Two Indias,’ furnished him with 
many ideas, and taught him to love liberty, 
to detest the great conquerors, to sympa- 
thize with the American colonies struggling 
for their independence. Napoleon's Catholk 
faith had been shaken even at the school of 
Brienne; Rousseau and Raynal turned him 
completely to the philosophical school, Cu- 
riously enough, he was chiefly struck by the 
possible opposition of Christianity and the 
State; he wrote some remarks on the sub 
ject after reading the ‘Contrat Social’: 


“Is not,” he asked, “the spirit of Chris- 
tianity contrary to the spirit of all govern- 
ment? Can a religion which knows no 
country, since its kingdom is not of this 
world, attach hearts to the fatheriand?.. 
Is its clergy not an independent body? Do 
not its ministers try to become rich and 
powerful, so as to dominate the other class- 
es? . . . Has not Christianity been the 
cause of many wars? It was, it is true, per- 
secuted by the Caesars; but could paganism 
wait till the Christians had manifested? 
Was it not divined that they would never 
content themselves with a metaphysical em- 
pire, that they aimed to destroy the estab- 
lished government as well as the established 
religion, that they meant some day to have 
the real power?”’ 


These lines date from the month of May, 
1786, and form one of the most interest- 
ing essays of the young lieutenant. We can 
see already in them the feelings of the 
future Cesar, of the powerful Emperor who 
kept a Pope captive at Fontainebleau, and 
who treated the French bishops as mere 
functionaries. On this fundamental point of 
the relations of Church and State, the ideas 
or rather the instincts of Napoleon never 
changed; he was a pure Italian, and con- 
sidered religion as one of the means of gov- 
ernment. He vindicated the rights of the 
State, and considered that the ministers of 
religion were subjects like all others, that 
they could not be legislators nor masters 
in their country, but were bound to obey 
the orders of the sovereign. In this respect 
he was a real C@sar of paganism. 

In 1786, in one of his visits to Corsica, 
Napoleon, who had ceased very early to be 
a believer, wrote a parallel between Jesus 
Christ and Apollonius of Tyana. His dis- 
sertation, which was deemed very remark- 
able by Lucien, has disappeared. He gave 
the manuscript to Fréron, who did not give 
it back to him. One day, under the Con- 
sulate, Lucien reminded Napoleon of it. 
“Don’t mention it,” said he. “I should be- 
come embroiled with Rome. My concor- 
dat would be looked upon as the work of 
Beelzebub.” 

The Lieutenant Bonaparte long remained 
a true Corsican, and espoused all the pas- 
sions of his native island and of his clan. 
He seemed for a while a stranger to any 
other feeling, and was far more Corsican 
than French. France before 1789 appeared 
to him the foreign enemy. The divisions of 
the island and of their factions have lost 
all their interest for the present generation; 
Corsica has become a French department 
like the others, and the memory of Napoleon 
has not a little contributed to sink the Cor- 
sican nationality in the great French uni- 
ty. M. Chuquet analyzes with fatiguing 
minuteness events and feelings now 80 com- 
pletely forgotten; he might have remember- 
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ed the words of Paoli, which he cites: ‘‘La- 
sciamo questa disputa ai otiosi.”” The ‘‘Let- 
ters on Corsica,” written by Napoleon, part- 
ly at Auxonne and partly in Corsica, were 
a mere sketch of the history of Corsica. “I 
was quite right,’”’ said Napoleon afterwards, 
‘in not having them printed.” 

There is not much new matter in the long 
chapter which M. Chuquet writes on Bastia, 
on the Bonaparte family, and the part which 
its members took in the beginning of the 
Revolution. M. Masson has fairly exhausted 
this subject. When Napoleon entered the 
artillery, he had to leave Auxonne and his 
friends of the regiment de La Fére. M. 
Chuquet takes the trouble to give us the 
history of all these friends, though it seems 
to us quite unnecessary. He is as careful 
to find out all that concerns the new com- 
rades of the regiment of artillery at Valence, 
where Napoleon was in garrison. His vol- 
ume, in some parts, reads too much like the 
Annual of the Army,’ to be found in all the 
French cafés frequented by officers. A few 
days after the arrival of Napoleon at Valence 
Louls XVI. fled to Varennes and was brought 
back to Paris as a prisoner. The new Con- 
stitution obliged all officers to take an oath 
of fidelity to the King and to the Constitu- 
tion; the oath was to be written and signed. 
Napoleon took it, like those of his comrades 
who did not emigrate; but he was already in 
favor of a republican government, and at 
that time he saw no further necessity for 
a sovereign. 

There were two clubs at Valence; Napo- 
leon joined the club of the ‘‘Friends of the 
Constitution.”” He made speeches in it, and 
showed much ‘‘civism,’’ to use a word of the 
time. In the midst of the general excite- 
ment, however, he continued his studies in 
all directions, and the Academy of Lyons 
having offered a prize to the best author of 
a memoir on the subject, ‘“‘What truths and 
entiments is it best to inculcate in men for 
their happiness?’’ Napoleon took his pen and 
wrote a memoir on the subject. It is hardly 
necessary to analyze, as M. Chuquet has 
done, this emphatic ‘‘Discours de Lyons’; it 
did not get the prize, and did not deserve it. 
The memoir is made up entirely of reminis- 
cences of Rousseau, of Raynal, and others. 

In the last chapter of this new volume we 
return to Ajaccio, and we are treated to the 
history of the troubles of the island during 
Napoleon's furlough. At the rate at which 
M. Chuquet is going on, it is impossible to 
say how many volumes he will have to write 
before he kills Napoleon at St. Helena. Much 
a8 we may commend the exactitude and the 
zeal of this writer, we could wish him more 
imbued with the spirit of the true historian 
who knows how to get rid of the scaffolding 
of his edifice, 
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THE FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


To THe Eprror or Tup NATION: 


Sin: When you prepare for the readers of 
the Nation your promised remarks on the 
new United States tax on inheritance, you will 
scarcely fail to note the curious fact that of 
all the forms, rates, and percentages which 
that tax has been ‘prepared to assume in the 
numerous cases provided for, the heaviest 
and most punitory are made to fall on be- 
quests to charitable and educational corpo- 
rations. As I understand it, the tax is 5 per 


’ 


creasing to 10 per cent. when the amount is 


gether confiscate 15 per cent., or about one- 
sixth, of all bequests tocharitable uses, which 


cumulating competence. But do any of them 


of their savings to the purely altruistic pur- 


this punishment was decreed against charity 


tributes hundreds of millions in taxation with 4 


deem it impolitic, or criminal, and punisha- 
ble with confiscation, for individual testators 


amendment introduced, in favor of charity or 


stand marked and branded by our own na- 


made falsely to appear as preferring to main- 


ther than by the willing and mutual contri- 


this shameful stigma to endure? I. J. W. 


OUR ARCHIPELAGIC FELLOW-CITIZENS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


of May 11, 1880, 21 Stat. L. 181, prohibiting 


specially designated as a reservation for 


save Texas?—Yours truly, 





cent. on all legacies to corporations, in- 


large. When to that is added the usual State 
tax on collateral inheritance, they will to- 


universally take the corporate form. 

Was this robbery of the poor, the blind, 
the halt, and unfortunate intentional, or, 
merely ignorant, indifferent, and reckless? 

There may be in Congress some cross-roads 
“‘statesmen’’ who really detest industry, sav- 
ing, and all other honest methods of ac- 


wish to punish those who are willing, at the 
expense of their own families, to et 


poses of charity and education? And yet 
thousands of schools, colleges, museums, asy- 
lums, and homes for the afflicted have been 
established and are supported on just such| 


bequests. 
We in Pennsylvania have not recently been 


led to expect much from our own Senators > 


that is charitable, wise, or good. But where 
were the representatives of New England and 
the great States of the middle West, when 


and education without one voice raised in 
their behalf? The public of our country con- 


its own consent, every year, to support those 
noble objects. Do our national legislators 


to aid tty contributing from their own means? 
But since not a voice was raised, or an 


learning, it is hard to see how the world can 
arrive at any other conclusion. 
\ At all events, until this act be modified, we\ 


tional Legislature as the only civilized peo-| 
ple among mankind bent on stifling all tes- 
tamentary generosity to charitable insti 

tions by punishment and confiscation. We are 
tain our government by tearing away pri-\ 
vate alms from the mouths of the poor, ra- 


butions of the free and strong. How long will 
the better disposed of our legislators suffer 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1898. 





Sir: Referring to the suggestion in your 
issue of June 16—that in whatever subjec- 
tion the United States may hold motley 
populations of Pacific islands, we must ex- 
pect that their children will be citizens of 
this country, that no State can exclude them 
from its limits, and that Congress itself will 
be obliged to welcome them to citizenship— 
it is interesting to notice the act of Congress 


Indiana from going to Texas. 

It is, of course, true that the position of 
the Indians id peculiar, but the position of 
the Philippine Islands is also out of the 
common, and the position of Texas, being 


others than Indians, is clearly exceptional. 
In case we cannot exclude Asiatic citizens 
of new territory, would it not be still posst- 
ble to extend this reservation system; or, if 
we cannot save the whole country, cannot we 


BE. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
CHICAGO, June 18 1898, 





INSTINCT AND REASON, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I wish to draw the attention of such 
of your readers as are interested in the dis- 
cussion of the nature of instinct, to a curious 
example of it, as distinct from reason, which 
I have lately witnessed. 

Entering the parlor of a friend the other 
day, my attention was instantly attracted to 
a Florida mocking-bird. He was flying about 
in an eager manner, with something like a 
long black straw in his bill. My friend en- 
tering, I asked: ‘‘What is your bird doing?” 
“Building a nest,” she answered. ‘‘Has he a 
mate?” ‘“‘No, he has never had one,” she re- 
plied, “nor has he ever seen a nest. That 
black straw is a shaving of whalebone which 
lasts him better than anything else.’’ At this 
moment the bird flew into a corner of the 
cage, and, stooping, dropped the whalebone, 
waited a moment as if for some response, 
and then flew away to repeat the mancuvre. 

“Does he not want something soft?” I 
asked. “‘I sometimes give him yarn or wool; 
he tears it all up, works it all over, and then 
carries it to that corner. He evidently thinks 
it his duty to provide material, but he does 
not undertake to use it.” ‘“‘And what will he 
do next?” I asked. ‘‘He will, after a day or 


two, brood over that corner, sitting close and 


spreading his wings out as broadly as possi- 
ble. He does this two or three times a day.” 
“And after that?” ‘Later the paternal in- 
stinct seems to be aroused in a different 
way. He goes to his food cup, takes some 
food in his mouth, and drops it into his cor- 
ner. He repeats this several times, as if he 
were feeding his young. I do not know how 
many young birds he ought to expect, but I 
should like to know, to see if he counts 
right!’’ 

I have sometimes known a male canary to 
build a nest in the spring, carrying the pro- 
cess nearer to completion, but I have never 
heard of an instance like this, and think it 
may interest others than myself. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


14 HARRIS ST., NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
June 18, 1898. 





CARLYLE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Can any of your readers inform me 
if they have ever seen a copy of Carlyle’s 
‘Heroes and Hero-Worship’ published by 
an American firm in 1841, or an English edi- 
tion published between 1841 and 1846? If I 
could only learn of the existence of such edi- 
tions, or be assured that they do not exist, 
the knowledge would be most useful in set- 
tling a point in the bibliography of Carlyle. 

Does any one know of any library, public 
or private, rich in Carlyleana? 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 

DALHOUSIE COLLEGE, HALIFAX, N. 8., 

June 13, 1898. 


Notes. 


The second volume in Oman’s ‘History of 
the Art of War,’ dealing with the Middle 
Ages from the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury; ‘The Sphere of Science: A Study ot 
the Nature and Method of Scientific Inves- 
tigations,’ by Prof. Frank Sargent Hoffman 
of Union College; and ‘Christianity and An- 
ti-Christianity in their Final Conflict,’ by 


' 
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Samuel J. Andrews, D.D., are in the press 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

M. F. Mansfield, New York, will publish 
immediately ‘Gladstone the Man,’ by David 
Williamson, with numerous illustrations. 

The next publication of the Marion Press, 
Jamaica, New York, will consist of two 
poems of sea-fights with Spain, ‘“‘Drake’s 
Drum,” by Henry Newbolt, and Tennyson's 
“The Revenge, a Ballad of the Fleet.”’ The 
edition is limited to 120 copies on hand-made 
paper. 

On July 1 Henry Holt & Co. will issue 
‘Rupert of Hentzau,’ by Anthony Hope, a 
sequel to his ‘Prisoner of Zenda,’ together 
with a new uniform edition of the latter; 
both having full-page illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 

A new copyright edition of ‘The Story of 
John G. Paton,’ with the original illustra- 
tions, will shortly be brought out by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son and the American Tract 
Society conjointly. 

Ellwood Roberts, Norristown, Pa., has 
ready for delivery ‘Old Richland Families,’ 
a genealogical record relating to Bucks 
County in that State. 

Now that the completion of the Dictionary 
of the Brothers Grimm is, comparatively 
speaking, near at hand, the son of one of 
the brothers urges the necessity of a new 
German dictionary which should have its 
birthplace not at Berlin but at Weimar, in 
the halls of the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv, and 
whose makers should proceed, not like Ja- 
cob and Wilhelm Grimm, from Gothic, Old 
and Middle High German forms, but from 
the language of the present time. The first 
task of this new dictionary would be to give 
permanence to the language of Goethe, since 
a large proportion of it was inaccessible to 
the Grimm brothers, ‘‘the insufficiency of 
whose German Dictionary, begun fifty years 
ago, is universally felt.’ In the article 
from which we quote (‘Die Zukunft des 
Weimarischen Goethe-Schiller-Archivs,’”’ in 
the June Rundschau), Herman Grimm in- 
dulges in prognostications and hopes with 
regard to that institution which deserve 
notice as coming from one who commenced 
his Goethe studies about the same time 
that his uncle and father published . the 
first instalments of their Dictionary. 

M. Casimir Stryienski is preparing for 
publication the continuation of the ‘Mé- 
moires’ of the Comtesse Potocka. This vol- 
ume will contain an account of travel in 
Italy during 1826 and 1827, in the coursé of 
which the Comtesse Potocka fell in with 
various members of the Bonaparte family, 
then in exile. M. Stryienski has also sent 
to the Nouvelle Revue an article on Balzac 
and Stendhal, which contains two unpublish- 
ed fragments of the ‘Chartreuse de Parme.’ 

It is not exactly his Memoirs which M. 
Francois Coppée is now engaged in writing, 
but rather (as M. Emile Berr explains in 
the Revue Bleue of May 28) some souvenirs 
of childhood and youth, which he will make 
as impersonal as is possible. His aim is 
to tell the story of Paris as he remembers 
it during the last fifty years—not its his- 
tory, but its life as it impressed him in his 
boyhood and in his later years. It will be 
a study of the petite bourgeoisie—the house- 
hold life which he shared, and in which his 
mind and soul accomplished their develop- 
ment. The work is scarcely begun, and the 
first volume of it will not be finished before 
the ist of August. The Revue Hebdomadaire 
will publish it, and to how many volumes 








it will run M. F. Coppée himself has no 
clear notion. He will let his pen go, follow- 
ing the thread of his memories, with no set- 
tled intention beyond that of coming to an 
end at the fatal date of 1870. 

M. Eugéne Montfort has printed in pam- 
phiet form the somewhat Interesting exposi- 
tion of ‘“‘Naturisme’’ which he delivered as 
a lecture at the congress of Brussels three 
or four months ago. Naturism, it may be 
explained to those who do not follow with 
eager watchfulness the rise and progress of 
the ‘‘young’’ French schools in literature, 
is a new literary gospel adapted for the use 
of youth, which was first put forward—pos- 
sibly invented—about three years ago by M. 
Saint-Georges de Bouhélier. Its chief mis- 
sion seems to be to react against the well- 
worn dogma of ‘‘art for art."”” The Naturists 
wish to use Art for certain humane and so- 
cial ends. They also have much to say about 
the mystic depths in the soul of man, and it is 
this hidden vie secréte which it is the mis- 
sion of the poet to comprehend and adorn. 
Certain great poets, they think, have known 
this secret, and they lament the attitude of 
many of the ‘‘young’ towards such writers 
as Lamartine. It will be seen that these 
young gentlemen are looking back rather 
than forward, but reaction is perhaps, at 
least for the moment, the most clearly de. 
fined movement in French literary evolu- 
tion. 

The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library 
for June contains the last part of the useful 
list of works on Social Reform. This instal- 
ment includes the various schemes, as an- 
archism, communism, codperation, etc., and 
the functions of the State in ownership, edu- 
cation, and charity. There is an author- 
index of about 1,200 names, and a subject- 
index. 

There has just issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office at Washington a de- 
scriptive list entitled, ‘Alaska and the 
Northwest Part of North America, 1588-1898: 
Maps in the Library of Congress,’ by the 
superintendent of maps and charts, P. Lee 
Phillips. The list consists of 101 pages, of 
which the first 15 antedate the present cen- 
tury. There is one entry for the 16th, and 
one (1648-1869) for the 17th century. 

The origin of the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion among naturalists, who have gene- 
rally held, with Darwin, that a barrier reef 
can be formed only on a region of subsi- 
dence. Dr. Alexander Agassiz, in a paper 
published in the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College 
(Vol. 28, No. 4), gives his reasons for dis- 
senting from this view. He holds that the 
present condition of the reef can be ex- 
plained by the mere action of erosion and 
denudation. The required depression un- 
questionably exists, but it dates back to the 
Cretaceous period, and there is nothing to 
warrant the claim that the coral growth 
began at that time. Dr. Agassiz’s paper, il- 
lustrated by forty-two plates and charts, 
contains a general sketch of the physical 
geography of this region, and a careful de- 
scription of the different localities which 
were explored. It concludes with an ex- 
amination of the theories of other writers, 
especially Jukes and Saville-Kent. 

A notice, with portrait, of the late James 
Joseph Sylvester, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford, and 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Johns 
Hopkins University, appears in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of London for 





May 9. In the writer's opinion, Sylvester 
was one of the greatest mathematicians of 
all time, though it may be doubted whether 
he will take a place atnong those who “‘‘oc 
cupy absolutely the front rank.” His great- 
est achievement was probably his paper, en 
titled “‘Algebraical Researches,’’ printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1864; but 
his published works do not properly repre 
sent his genius and greatness. He was so 
oppressed with floods of ideas that he was 
unable suitably to organize his researches 
His personal character was one of singular 
beauty, and its salient points were simplici 
ty and honesty. 

“Evidence of the antiquity of man fur- 
nished by ossiferous caverns in glaciated 
districts’ is the subject of the anniversary 
address of Dr. Henry Hicks, retiring Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society of London 
published in the May number of its Querter- 
ly Journal. The author shows conclusively 
that the palwolithic implements found in as- 
sociation with the remains of extinct mam- 
malia of the pre-giacial or glacial period are 
those of man living at the same period. The 
same number contains an illustrated paper 
by Mr. E. J. Garwood and Dr. J. W. Gre- 
gory on the “Glacial Geology of Spitsber- 
gen,”’ in which are demonstrated the upward 
flow of glacial ice and the transportation of 
materials from lower to higher levels. 

A movement, strongly akin to a revival of 
historic Gallicanism, has in recent months 
been developed in certain sections of the 
Roman Catholic Church in France, and has 
begun the publication of a Paris organ, 
Le (hrétien Francais. The agitation is for 
independence of thought and the establish- 
ment of evangelical principles in the Church 
of France. A score or more of priests have 
severed their connection with the dominant 
church, and have declared allegiance to the 
new movement. Father Abbé Bourrier, for- 
merly a high ecclesiastic, is editor of the 
journal. Its motto is declared to be: “No- 
thing but the Gospel; but also, the Gospel 
entire."’ 

A great stir is reported among the 
bouquinistes of the Rive Gauche in Paris 
and their faithful customers. The exten 
sion of the Orléans railway line to the Quai 
d'Orsay has displaced for a time the book- 
stalls established along the parapets. The 
booksellers of the Qual d'Orsay are the first 
to go; they betake themselves to the Qual 
de la Terrasse, and will not come back 
again, it is said, for two years. Those of the 
Quais Conti, Voltaire, and Malaquais are 
exiled only for some months. They are go- 
ing across the river, and will set themselves 
up temporarily on the right bank of the 
Seine. About a hundred and fifty booksellers 
in all are scattered, but their annoyance, it 
may be supposed, will be far less than that 
of the much greater number of the quiet 
frequenters of the bookstalls, whose daily 
visits to their favorite haunts will be sadly 
disarranged. 

In accordance with a recent decision of 
the Minister of Education, the degree of 
M.D. will hereafter be conferred by Prussian 
universities only upon candidates who have 
passed the medical state examination pre- 
scribed by the laws of the Empire. The 
academical honor will, therefore, be tan- 
tamount to a practitioner's license. This ia 
as it ought to be, but it has not been so 
heretofore. In fact, under present condl- 
tions, a doctor of medicine of one of the 
foremost universities might render himself 
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liable to prosecution by putting his title on 
the street-door of the wall of his house 
{thereby misleading the public), while there 
would be no objection to his attaching the 
Dr. Med. to his name on the door-plate of 
his private room or the entrance to his flat. 
Exceptions under the new regulations will 
be made in favor of foreigners and of stu- 
dents from the German States who do not 
intend to become practitioners, but who, in 
addition to their Fachstudium in the philoso- 
phical faculty (e. g., zodlogy, or experimental 
psychology), pursue medical studies sufficient 
to meet the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of medicine. 

To fill the vacancy caused at Harvard by 
the approaching ‘“‘sabbatical year’ of Prof. 
Ashley, Dr. William Cunningham of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, has been en- 
gaged for his countryman’s second half- 
year. Dr. Cunningham is not unknown to 
our readers as a writer on English economic 
history, being the author of the substantial 
two-volume treatise on ‘The Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce’ and of many 
other works. In 1891, he was chairman of the 
Economic Section of the British Associa- 
tion, and he has recently held for a time 
the Tooke professorship of Economic Science 
at King’s College, London. 

On Monday, June 138, commemorative ex- 

ercises were held in honor of the late Prof. 
Herbert Tuttle, at Cornell University. Prof. 
Tuttle’s reputation rests mainly upon his 
unfinished but excellent: History of Prus- 
sia, which has been universally recognized 
as the best work in the English language 
upon its subject He held the chair of mo- 
dern European history at Cornell, and died 
upon the morning of commencement day in 
1894. The proceedings on Monday consisted 
in the presentation to the European history 
seminary-room in the University Library of 
an excellent portrait of the late professor, 
painted by his widow, Mrs. Mary McArthur 
Tuttle, who is an artist of great skill and 
acknowledged repute. Most of Prof. Tuttle's 
former colleagues were present on the occa- 
sion, and speeches were delivered by Presi- 
dent Schurman, Prof. George Lincoln Burr, 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, and Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens. Mrs. Tuttle has, in addition, given 
to Cornell University the original manu- 
scripts of her husband’s historical works. 
_ From the Cape to Cairo is the aim of an 
African expedition which has just left Bng- 
land under the leadership of Major Gib- 
bons. The party, which consists of nine 
Englishmen, carries with it two aluminium 
boats, and a barge in which a large part 
of the journey of 12,000 miles is to be made. 
The proposed route is to ascend the Zam- 
besi from its mouth to the limit of navi- 
gation, and from thence across the water- 
shed into the basin of the Congo, to the 
Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria, and then 
down the Nile. The most difficult, if not 
the most dangerous, part of the undertak- 
ing will be the transportation of the boats 
over the mountainous region between the 
two lakes. Major Gibbons expects to be 
gone eighteen months, hoping to reach 
Khartum by August of next year. 

The eleventh International Congress of 
Orientalists in Paris decided to hold their 
next convention in the Eternal City. The 
committee of arrangements, of which Prof. 
Angelo de Gubernatis is chairman, has is- 
sued, in French, a preliminary announce- 
ment of the coming Congress, which will sit, 
not in September, as has hitherto been the 


‘ 





custom, but early in October, and the docu- 
ment issued gives excellent reasons for this 
change, one of the chief being sanitary. 
The King of Italy has consented to be pa- 
tron of the Congress, and the Ministry of 
Public Instruction has promised its codpera- 
tion. The sessions will take place in the 
University buildings. 


—The senior class of Smith College chose 
this year for the customary Shakspere dra- 
matics ‘“‘Much Ado About Nothing,” an un- 
dertaking less ambitious than last year’s 
“Merchant of Venice.”” One who witnessed 
both performances writes: ‘The scenic op- 
portunities were, of course, unequal, and 
the needful cutting of ‘Much Ado About No- 
thing’ robbed it of much of its rather slen- 
der proportion of high poetic diction. The 
trained delivery called for was of a different 
order, therefore, from that exacted by the 
‘Merchant,’ but was still the point on which 
the stress of criticism must fall. Distinct- 
ness and calculated measure were essential 
to give full weight to quip and repartee and 
innuendo in which ‘Much Ado’ abounds, and 
it must be said in general that the defi- 
ciency was more noticeable than last year. 
Whereas, too, the men’s parts in the ‘Mer- 
chant’ were decidedly more successful than 
the women’s, the reverse was true in ‘Much 
Ado.’ Both Beatrice and Hero were very 
attractively and on the whole competently 
played; the male characters fared indiffer- 
ently or badly. Dogberry and the watch 
were somewhat overdone. The marriage 
scene was, perhaps, most effective. Altogeth- 
er, the play gave genuine pleasure, and the 
audience was justly entitled to manifest its 
approval, but this was constantly ill-timed, 
and it is to be hoped that the next class 
will have the courage to prescribe on its 
programme entire abstinence from applause 
till after the close of a scene or an act. To 
interrupt the action with it is unpardon- 
able.”’ 


—The Rev. R. G. MacBeth’s ‘Making of 
the Canadian West’ (Toronto: William 
Briggs) may be regarded as a sequel to his 
‘Selkirk Settlers in Real Life.’ In the for- 
mer work he described the attempt of Lord 
Selkirk to relieve the Scotch Highlands of 
their poorer inhabitants by establishing a 
colony on the Red River. In 1814 his first 
band was dispatched, only to endure the 
united attacks of climate and the North- 
west Fur Company. In the end, however, 
the remnant of its numbers gained a foothold, 
and their descendants have proved to be a 
stronger stock in Manitoba than the squat- 
ters of French origin. Mr. MacBeth’s pre- 
sent subject is the history of Manitoba and 
the Territories between Confederation and 
the School Act of 1890. His second title re- 
minds us that he has been an eye-witness of 
what he relates, and it may be also stated 
that his father before him was an opponent 
of Riel at Fort Garry in the days of Scott’s 
murder. Riel, with the movement for which 
he stands, is the central figure of this 
sketch, for the most interesting part of the 
action turns about troubles arising from the 
purchase of Hudson's Bay land by the Do- 
minton of Canada, In the spring of 1869 Sir 
George Cartier and William Macdougall, 
representing the new federation, arranged 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company to purchase 
£300,000 worth of its grant, on which at the 
time about ten thousand Scotchmen and 
bois-brélée were settled. At this juncture 
differences of race temperament began to 





show themselves. The Scotch felt sure that 
they would receive eventual justice from 
Canada, while the French half-breeds— 
“more flery and easily excited, more turbu- 
lent of spirit and warlike in disposition, ac- 
customed to passages at arms with any who 
would cross their path, and withal, as a 
class, less well informed on current events 
than their white brethren—were not satis- 
fied with the course that seemed to them to 
place their rights in jeopardy.” Mr. Mac- 
Beth’s account of the two risings which were 
due to misunderstanding between the French 
and the Government is conceived in a spirit 
of justice, and he is at less pains to cham- 
pion the cause which he upheld than most 
of his compatriots in Manitoba would be. 


—Prof. F. A. Aulard, whose knowledge 
of the history of the French Revolution is 
unsurpassed, both in depth and in minute- 
ness, publishes in the Revue Bleue of May 
14 a brief and luminous article entitled, ‘‘Le 
Tutoiement pendant la Révolution.” It is 
known by most people that the use of 
“thee” and “thou” obtained largely at this 
epoch, and it is also known by many that 
this use was ephemeral. M. Aulard gives 
us the whole history from its rise to its 
disappearance. It did not spring, as might 
be natural to think, from any instinct of 
low envy or insolence, but was the delibe- 
rate attempt of a little body of doctrinaires 
to establish democratic equality. Just as 
the first movement toward a republic in 
France was made by a few men of letters 
who had hard work to persuade the work- 
ingmen that it could be possible to get along 
without a king, so the democratic reform of 
manners was imagined and popularized by a 
few cultivated people of the upper class. 
The first person to advocate the tutoiement 
appears to have been a woman of noble 
birth, daughter of the Chevalier Guynement 
de Kéralio, and wife of Francois Robert, 
who was an advocate of Liége, an ardent 
Revolutionist, and who, later, represented 
the Department of Paris in the National Con- 
vention. Mme. Robert was somewhat more 
advanced in her views than Mme. Roland, 
and no love was wasted between these la- 
dies, who differed not only in politics but 
also socially. Besides her salon, Mme. Ro- 
bert founded a newspaper, the Mercure Na- 
tional, of which she was editor-in-chief, as- 
sisted by her father and her husband. It 
was she who, under a pseudonym, publish- 
ed in the Mercure of December 14, 1790, an 
article entitled ‘Sur l’influence des mots et 
le pouvoir de l’usage,” in which the tutoie- 
ment was first proposed. Already the words 
citoyen and citoyenne had begun to replace 
monsieur and madame, and the tutoiement 
was really not much more than a logical 
carrying out of this. 


—Whether the new mode came into use 
at once, M. Aulard is unable to say, but 
by the 10th of August, 1792, it was usually 
employed by the popular societies in their 
debates. In 1793 it had become in Paris a 
badge of advanced democratic opinions, and 
later in the year, on October 31 (10th Bru- 
maire, An II.), a numerous deputation was 
sent from the societies to the Convention 
to demand a decree establishing its use. 
The decree was refused, but the petition was 
inserted in the Bulletin with an invitation 
to all citizens to use only such language 
as should convey the steadfast principles 
of equality. On the 2ist Brumaire a second 
attempt, also fruitless, was made to obtain 
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a decree. This was really needless, for the 
Committee of Public Safety had already 
adopted the usage. “Thee” and “‘thou”’ tri- 
umphed, but its reign was short. After the 
democratic check of Thermidor, ‘‘vous’’ came 
back again, and by Prairial of the year III. 
(May, 1795) the tutoiement had almost en- 
tirely passed out of use, at least among 
private persons. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety kept it up in its correspondence, 
and the Conventionals used it among them- 
selves for awhile, but after the Convention it 
had generally disappeared. M. Aulard writes 
of it with respect and with regret. It was, 
he thinks, one of the forms of the noble 
idea of brotherhood on which the true Fa- 
thers of the Revolution wished to build 
their state, and, ephemeral as it was, marks 
a notable moment in French social evolution 
and deserves something quite different from 
the disdain of history. 


—Dr. Albrecht Wirth has been before the 
public for some time as an extensive tra- 
veller through the wilds of Central Africa, 
and also through Siberia and Eastern Asia, 
with the outlying archipelagos. His latest 
work in German relates the history of For- 
mosa, and bears the title, ‘Geschichte For- 
mosa’s bis Anfang 1898’ (Bonn: Carl 
Georgi). Wirth saw the island twice, and 
gathered valuable information. In writing 
the above publication he intended at first 
an historical sketch only; but since historio- 
graphy in our time needs help and illustra- 
tion from many other sciences, especially 
natural, the volume has swélled into a small 
cyclopedia of the island. Formosa is si- 
tuated in the China Sea, opposite the Fo- 
Kien province, and extends northward for 
220 miles from north latitude 22 degrees. 
The spine or crest of the island lles in 
its central part, and reaches an average 
altitude of four thousand feet. Its great 
length and inconsiderable breadth give to 
the island a form closely resembling that 
of a huge banana. Its cordillera is of vol- 
canic origin, and the plutonic fires are not 
extinct, but slumbering, their activity being 
evidenced by hot springs, sulphurous emis- 
sions, and frequent earthquakes. The event 
which submerged the lands once connecting 
Formosa with the Chinese main took place 
in recent geologic periods, and the depth 
of the ocean between the two is even now 
not great. The eastern slope of Formosa 
is abrupt; the western and northwestern 
parts form plains and lowlands, which are 
infested by fevers and other distempers for 
several months in the year, the only health- 
ful part being the southern extremity. A 
considerable number of different races in- 
habit the country, five or six of them hav- 
ing settled there long before the advent of 
the European. There are Mongols, Melane- 
sians and Polynesians, Malays, and Ne- 
grito tribes, the dwarf nations of the inte- 
rior belonging to this last class. The 
ethnic distinctions between all these groups, 
together with their history, are minutely 
described by the author, and evidently con- 
stitute the main object of his interesting 
book. There are populations in the centre 
of the mountains which have never been 
studied or seen by travellers, and all sorts 
of horrid stories circulate among the For- 
mosans concerning them. Among the whites 
the Dutch colonists played an important 
part in the seventeenth century; then fol- 
lowed an invasion of Chinese, who settled 
there in large numbers, and engrafted them- 
pelves so deeply that to oust them will be 





well-nigh impossible. The insular kingdom 
of Japan has, through its late war with 
China, obtained hold of Formosa, and is 
colonizing it now under many difficulties 
which are graphically and humorously por- 
trayed by Wirth at the end of his ‘Ge- 
schichte.’ 


WARD'S WISEMAN. 


The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 
By Wilfrid Ward, author of ‘William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement,’ ‘William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival,’ 
“Witnesses to the Unseen,’ etc. 2 volumes. 
With portraits. Longmans, Green & Co. 


In his two books upon his father’s Angli- 
can and Roman career, as well as in other 
writings, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has shown a 
mind so subtle and ingenious, and so much 
skill as a biographer, that our expectations 
with regard to his Life of Cardinal Wiseman 
were naturally great. If they have not been 
seriously disappointed, they have not been 
fully met. The book is large, but it is made 
so more by the copiousness of Mr. Ward's 
extracts from letters and other documents 
than by the abundance of his own matter, 
which suffers from its failure to absorb the 
essence of the material in hand, and lacks 
the color which such absorption would have 
given. As compared with the books on Wil- 
liam George Ward, we feel the lack of per- 
sonal engagement with the theme, and at 
some critical junctures fancy that we detect 
a disposition to shuffle off the mortal tire- 
someness of the whole business with as lit- 
tle pains as possible to make it understood. 

Nicholas Wiseman was born in Seville, Au- 
gust 2, 1802, and died in London February 
15, 1865. His father was a Spanish merchant, 
belonging to an English Catholic family; his 
mother was of Irish extraction, but her name 
(Xaviera Strange) is eloquent of some Spa- 
nish mixture in her blood. An early play- 
fellow was the celebrated Blanco White, of 
whom Wiseman wrote in 1830 that “he was, 
without exception, the most pious, the most 
athiable, and the most clever young man he 
ever knew, when he took orders.” In 1810 
Wiseman went to Ushaw College, near Dur- 
ham, England, and remained there eight 
years. He was always considered stupid and 
dull by his companions, and made few 
friends, and he speaks of his college years 
as desolate; but they were studious, with 
much voluntary reading, and his place at 
the conclusion of his studies was at the top 
of his class. For six years, from his seven- 
teenth to his twenty-third, he was a student 
in the English College in Rome, an establish- 
ment revived in 1818, after ten years of hi- 
bernation. We have some interesting re- 
miniscences of his student life; one of the 
Abbate Cancelliari, whose works, Niebuhr 
said, contained “everything that was su- 
perfluous,” and who wrote on such exciting 
topics as “‘Head Physicians of the Popes” and 
*‘Men of Great Memories who have Lost their 
Memortes.”’ The event of this period was the 
burning of the splendid old basilica of St. 
Paul's. That Wiseman assisted, in the 
French manner, at the conflagration, added 
much zest to his participation in the con- 
secration of the present church, which is an 
elaborate copy of the former one, in 18654. 
The death of Pius VII. and the coronation of 
Leo XII. were other incidents that touched 
the imagination of a youth extremely sensi- 
tive to whatever was spectacular or dra- 
matic. His student years did much to make 





him that “résumé of Rome’ which he was 
described as being in his maturer years. 

Great was his happiness, he tells us, when 
he was “freed from the yoke of a represstve 
discipline and left to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations.” He became a dreamy 
wanderer through the by-ways of the an- 
cient city, soaking bis heart in its antiqut- 
ties and their associations. In 1827 he was 
made Vice-Rector of the English College, 
but his talent was far less for administra. 
tion than for study. His ‘Horm Syriacm’ was 
the precocious but deceitful promise of a life 
of scholarly activity. His studies won him 
such friends as Niebuhr and Bunsen, and 
commendation as distinguished as it was 
sincere. On the other hand, his laborious 
defence of that most gross corruption of 
the Greek text of the New Testament, “the 
text of the three Heavenly witnesses,” sug- 
gests a doubt of his possessing that absolute 
critical sincerity without which all scholar- 
ship is vain. Simultaneously with his Syriac 
and related studies he had “subtle thoughts 
and venomous suggestions of a flendlike in- 
fidelity which [he] durst not confide to any 
one.” His doubts were not superficial, but 
affected the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. But “‘thoughts against faith must 
be treated like temptations against any other 
virtue,” and he so treated them-—put them 
away with a strong hand. For twelve years, 
from 1828 to 1840, he was the Rector of the 
English College, and the earller of these 
years, till 1835, coinciged with those of his 
sceptical anxiety. It was probably some ru- 
mor of this that led to Browning's picture 
of him as Bishop Blougram—a picture Which 
Mr. Ward resents, though it was a palpable 
hit in various particulars. In conversation 
he had not always Blougram’s volubility. He 
could sometimes be as “silent in several 
languages” as at others copious in English 
or Italian. The latter of these had a bad 
effect upon the former, making it less cor- 
rect and forcible, and stitching on it many 
a purple patch. 

The brief pontificate of Pius VIII. was fol- 
lowed by the fifteen years of Gregory XVI., 
years of reactionary sympathies and reli- 
ance upon Austrian arms to keep Italy well 
under foot. But it was evident, says Mr. 
Ward, that the temporal sovereignty was in 
a bad way, and that things would have to 
be worse before they could be better. “We 
all foresee,”’ said Cardinal Consalvi’s secre- 
tary, “what it must result in. But mark! 
When the old lion shall be restricted to his 
narrow cage, he will yet shake his bars 
so as to make Europe tremble.” Mr. Ward, 
in order to make this prophecy more im- 
pressive, prints it in italics, and He seems 
to think it has already been fulfilled. And 
certainly it does not appear that the present 
Pope’s contention (which is also Mr. Ward's 
in his Epilogue to these volumes) that with- 
out the temporal power his spiritual power 
is vain, gets any justification from the 
course of his experience. 

An interesting episode is that of the visit 
of Hurrell Froude and Newman to Wiseman 
in 1833, familiar to all readers acquainted 
with the history of the Oxford Movement. 
“We got introduced to him,” writes Froude, 
‘to find out whether they would take us 
on any terms to which we could twist our 
consciences.” From this year and from this 
visit dated the rise of Wiseman’s hope of 
great gains in England for the Roman 
Church. He wrote in 1847 that, from the 
day of that visit, never for an instant aid 
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he waver in his conviction that a new era 
had commenced in England. “To this grand 
object I devoted myrelf. The favor- 
ite studies of former years were abandoned 
for the pursuit of this aim alone.’”’ But no 
such sudden change is evident in the course 
of the narrative of the years immediately 
following 1833. Certain lectures ‘On the 
Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion’ were possibly an attempt to si- 
lence his own ugly doubts, and we can 
easily imagine with what bland sophistica- 
tion he argued the thesis that “the very 
sciences whence objections have been drawn 
against religion, have themselves in their 
progress entirely removed them.’’ But hard- 
ly as against the same religion against 
which they were made. 

Mr. Ward's sixth chapter is one of the most 
interesting and valuable in his book, but it 
is essentially episodical. Its subject is ‘‘The 
English ‘Papists.’’”’ It is a warm apprecia- 
tion of their fortunes, their struggles, their 
disabilities, and their widening liberties, 
from the time of Henry VIII. until Wise- 
man’s visit to England in 1835. It does not 
tell the whole story, but so much of it as we 
should expect from an ardent Romanist. 
who is well aware that Mary Tudor’s policy 
was a colossal blunder as well as a stupen- 
dous crime. To a considerable extent the 
story is involved in that development of re- 
ligious toleration which has been so honora- 
ble to both Roman Catholics and Protestants 
in their later history. Newman, however, 
contended for religious persecution as a re- 
served right of the Church, the exercise of 
which she may resume at any time when she 
can do it to advantage. 

The Anglican hankerings for Rome did not 
satisfy the zeal which Wiseman had for her 
when, in 1835, his doubts asleep or strangled, 
he conceived the idea of going to England 
and starting there a Roman Catholic College 
and Review. Why not a movement there 
comparable to that stirring in France, where 
Lamennais and Lacordaire were doing great 
things, and in Germany, where Déllinger and 
Gérres and Méhler were engaged in a bril- 
liant intellectual reformation of Roman 
Catholic dogma? The English Catholics 
appeared to him to have just emerged from 
long imprisonment and not to have recovered 
the use of their limbs. To some of them he 
seemed too genial in his asceticism, and an 
Irish servant not only refused to cook him 
a chop on Friday, but gave warning, being 
determined not to countenance such impiety 
even if it had medical prescription. Newman 
welcomed his preaching as a triumph over 
the Protestant principles of English church- 
men, and rejoiced in it as such. The Dublin 
Review was started, and a Catholic Institute 
was established. O'Connell was a partner in 
the Review, on condition that he should be 
a silent one so far as his more radical poli- 
tical opinions were concerned, Returning to 
Rome in 1836, Wiseman remained there until 
1840, when he finally established himself on 
English ground, Visits from Macaulay and 
Gladsténe assured him of an abatement of 
prejudice against Rome wider than Oxford's 
“seclusions {vy-hushed.”’ Gladstone naively 
fancied Wiseman sympathetic with his view 
that the Oxford Movement would abate the 
tendeney to Rome, when, in fact, Wiseman’s 
confidence was absolute that Rome was its 
ultimate goal. In the long run it has done 
more to Romanize Anglicanism than to make 
perverts to Rome, so that Gladstone mistook 





the future less than he did Wiseman’s senti- 
ments. 

In his endeavors to help himself from all 
parties—-the old Catholics, the Newmanites, 
and the Liberals of the Edinburgh Review, 
and their kind, all mutually opposed—Wise- 
man was obliged to carry water on both 
shoulders, and, at the same time, on his 
head. Mr. Ward is nowhere more subtle and 
amusing than in his discussion of the situa- 
tion in which Wiseman found himself. How 
to combine the principles of authority with 
scientific progress was the problem that 
clamored for a solution. We have in Mr. 
Ward’s exposition a modus vivendi which will 
be attractive just in proportion as those 
to whom it is presented are not simple and 
straightforward. The expression of the 
Church’s dogma must be accommodated, we 
are told, to the changing thoughts of each 
new period. Probably we have here a key 
that wil] unlock the mystery of Romanism 
for an indefinite future. Even the dogma of 
the Pope’s infallibility will possibly be 
so restated as to disarm the criticism of the 
most scientific, while at the same time the 
claim of semper ubique et ab omnibus will be 
made for it with an unsmiling face. 


In July, 1839, Wiseman published an arti- 
cle in the Dublin Review upon St. Augustine 
and the Donatists, by which, as we read in 
the ‘Apologia,’ Newman’s theory of the 
via media was completely pulverized. New- 
man wrote to a friend at the time, “It has 
given me a stomach-ache”’; and thencefor- 
ward his view of the Roman Church was 
different from what it had ever been before. 
His ‘Tract No. 90’ gives a title to one of 
Mr. Ward’s chapters, but little is added to 
what was already known of that famous 
document. Wiseman recalled the time when 
Hurrell Froude had called Romanists 
“wretched Tridentines,” while now New- 
man was insisting that the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles were conformable with the decrees of 
Trent, and that popular Romanism was not. 
Let Rome reform, argued Newman, and it 
would be the duty of the English Church to 
fall into her arms. Wiseman was far too 
sanguine then (1841) and after Newman’s 
submission (1845) of such a consummation. 
He did not even think it necessary for Rome 
to reform herself. Newman’s submission 
has a touch of absurdity here that it has 
had in no previous narration. A young 
Unitarian minister presenting himself for 
installation in a pair of light trousers, Dr. 
Bellows said: “I know nothing of the young 
man, but I expect the worst.” But when 
Wiseman sent a friend to report upon New- 
man’s condition on his Anglican ‘‘death- 
bed,”” as Newman called it, and the friend 
returned and reported Newman as receiv- 
ing him in a pair of light trousers, Wise- 
man expected the best he could desire, and 
the submission was not long delayed. The 
light trousers meant that Newman no long- 
er considered himself an Anglican priest. 
Here is an item for some future editor of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Philosophy of Clothes.”’ In the 
joy of the great culmination and the spec- 
tacle of ten quondam Anglicans in his col- 
lege chapel at Oscott, Wiseman had a vi- 
sion of the Anglicans passing collectively 
into the communion of the ancient church. 
Meantime, the old Catholics were suspicious 
of the new converts, and the converts re- 
garded the old Catholics as hopelessly ig- 
norant and inert, and declared Wiseman to 
be solitary in his appreciation of the great 
opportunity. 








The accession of Pius IX. and his short- 
lived liberal programme found Wiseman in 
cordial agreement with Mazzini that the 
Pope’s proper role was that of a great li- 
beral secular pontiff. Evidently the doings 
of Pius in 1848 did not furnish Mr. Ward 
with a congenial topic, and he has not touch- 
ed them in any helpful manner. For two 
years before 1849 Wiseman was acting Vicar 
Apostolic of London, and in that year he 
succeeded to the office in his own right. In 
1850 he was made a Cardinal, and left Eng- 
land ‘‘for ever’ in great sorrow, but his sor- 
row would have been more genuine if it had 
not been qualified by hopes of his returning 
in some grander style than he had yet en- 
joyed. The fulfilment of these hopes await- 
ed him on his arrival in Rome, where he was 
at once informed of the restoration of the 
Roman hierarchy in England and his ap- 
pointment at its head as Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. The Pope .issued a bull announc- 
ing the new departure, and Wiseman fol- 
lowed it with a letter “from out the Flami- 
nian Gate of Rome,’’ and shortly after set 
out on a kind of progress to his new dominion, 
making much delay to receive the congra- 
tulations of distinguished fellow-servants of 
the Church. There was a rude awakening 
from his happy dream when he discovered 
that his letter and the papal bull had roused 
in England a great storm of righteous in- 
dignation. Papal aggression was the only 
talk, and an ecclesiastical-titles bill was 
passed, to become at once a dead-letter. 
Mr. Ward treats the whole business as a 
piece of frantic fflly, but all the foolishness 
was not on one side. The terms of both 
the bull and the letter were ineffably silly, 
conceived in terms of intolerable ecclesias- 
tical bombast, and the manner of their re- 
ception was convincing that the Pope and 
his agent had reckoned without their host to 
an absurd degree in supposing that Protes- 
tant England was ready to ‘“‘begin anew its 
course of regularly adjusted action round 
the centre of unity, the source of jurisdic- 
tion, of light, and of vigor,” as the Cardinal 
Archbishop expressed his conception of the 
new order of affairs. 


Roman Catholics object to being called 
Roman Catholics, but Wiseman was a Ro- 
man Catholic or nothing. Hence many a 
difference with the old English Catholics, 
who tended to the earlier Gallican insistence 
upon national rights and privileges. Hence, 
fundamentally, that painful difference with 
his coadjutor Errington’ which Mr. Purcell 
celebrated so remorselessly in his Life of 
Cardinal-Manning. Mr. Ward’s account of the 
matter is as much e@ parte as Mr. Purcell’s, 
and it slurs documents in Mr. Purcell’s 
book which must be reckoned with. Mr. 
Purcell at least succeeded in making an in- 
teresting story of the quarrel, and Mr. Ward 
has made of it the dullest reading in his 
book. Wiseman seems to have been morally 
hypnotized by Manning, so subject to his will 
was he even while rebelling against it. Of 
all Roman Catholics, Manning was the most 
Roman. Manning and Errington pulled at 
the moribund Wiseman like wild horses, and 
his spiritual distraction was most pitiful. 


Physically and morally, Wiseman present- 
ed striking contrasts to his successor in the 
Archiepiscopal chair. Where Manning had 
a thin, hard face, Wiseman’s was full, with 
thick, sensuous lips and bulging eyes. Where 
Manning was ascetic, Wiseman had, as a 
Puseyite said, ‘his lobster-salad side,’’ and 
he dearly loved to travel with a showy reti- 
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nue. He was more a scholar than a man of 
business, spoke several languages with ease, 
and exasperated Errington and Newman by 
his neglect of his and their affairs. Indeed, 
but for his carelessness, we might have had 
a translation of the Bible in Newman's 
marvellous style. He was versatile and 
ready, a florid rhetorician, skilful in dispu- 
tation, but with little depth of thought, 
having the temper of an advocate, not that 
of a judge. With all his ostentat..n, he 
had much simplicity and loved children 
heartily. He had difficult duties to per- 
form, and though he made some great mis- 
takes, the impression that remains is that he 
was a man peculiarly well fitted, both by his 
virtues and defects, to represent the Roman 
Church in England in a unique, important, 
and exacting time. 








TWO BIRD BOOKS. 


Bird Studies: An Account of the Land Birds 
of Eastern North America. By William E. 
D. Scott. With illustrations from original 
photographs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 
4to, pp. xii, 363. 

Birds of Village and Field: A Bird Book for 
Beginners. By Florence A. Merriam. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 8vo, 
pp. xlix, 406, pll. xxviii, figs. 220. 


Mr Scott has long been known to ornitho- 
logists as a good field naturalist, a skilful 
taxidermist, and a successful collector, whose 
articles have occasionally appeared in peri- 
odicals, but we believe this is his first mak- 
ing of a bird book. There is a feature of it 
which distinguishes it from all its numerous 
rivals, and this is the appearance of a large 
series of plates of birds lying flat on their 
backs, as freshly killed specimens put upon 
the table, or as smooth skins, such as fill 
every cabinet. The idea is not absolutely 
new, as we have seen such pictures before; 
but we have never known it to be carried 
out to any extent as a mode of illustration. 
It is a good idea; the result is very effective; 
these dead birds are more “life-like” than 
any others in the book, and these smooth, 
trim skins look more like the objects the 
ornithologist knows best, from his habitual 
handling of such, than any live bird would. 
They strike the trained eye instantaneously; 
the others have to be studied out. 

The implication that an ornithologist 
knows a birdskin better than he does a bird 
may not be complimentary, but it is un- 
questionably true; most of us know dead 
birds better than we do live ones. Take the 
chickadee on p. 16, for example; it is a fac- 
simile of the natural object, the thing itself, 
to every detail of arrangement of feathers 
and feathery texture; it is nature, as opposed 
to the artistic imitation of nature in the 
group of stuffed chickadees in a tree on the 
plate which faces the dead bird. Or take the 
brown creeper on p. 110; it is the very bird, 
while the picture of the same on the plate 
opposite is more of a study of protective 
coloration in concealment of the little crea- 
ture, almost lost to view on the bark of the 
tree-trunk where it is set to climb. The 
larger plates, we must insist, are less telling 
pictures than the smaller ones in the text; 
firstly, because they represent taxidermy, 
which, however artistic, is not nature ex- 
actly; and, secondly, because the bird, the 
main figure of these compositions, is often 
smothered in the accessories. For another 
thing, there are mechanical difficulties in the 
way of photographing taxidermal groups; 











the camera is set very close, and to bring the 
bird in focus is to blur most if not all of 
its surroundings. The general effect is con- 
fusing to the eye; in some cases, as that of 
the song sparrow’s nest, the whole plate is 
blurry--almost a blotch. Mr. Scott's photo- 
graphic results, on the whole, most remind 
us of those now publishing in Birds; they 
lack color, and thus lose much, but fhey are 
decidedly superior in the taxidermy of the 
objects represented. If the author follows 
his land birds with a water-bird volume, as 
proposed, he might preferably and profitably 
increase the number of his dead-bird and 
bird-skin pictures, with correspondingly 
fewer full-page plates of groups; or he might 
try the experiment of making an entire suite 
of illustrations of the former character. 

In saying of the text that it is sound and 
clear, correct in fact and fair in expression, 
we say about all that need be said, except 
that it is notably free from needless tech- 
and well adapted to the average 
reader. But we must find fault with the way 
in which Mr. Scott, like several other au- 
thors, mixes up his birds. Theoretically it is 
well enough, for variety’s sake, not to bring 
in all the finch family or all the warbler 
family by themselves; but the method, or 
lack of method, is radically vicious. It is 
a futile fancy to group birds under such 
heads as “about the house,” “along the 
highway,” “in the woods,” ‘‘across the 
fields,’ “in marsh and swamp,” “by stream 
and pond,” for the simple reason that no 
birds whatever stay put in such places, and 
few indeed are those sufficiently characteris- 
tic of such resorts to make the notion availa- 
ble or desirable for biographical purposes. 
Mr. Scott does his best to undo the con- 
fusing result of this misdoing, this idle in- 
genuity in wrong-doing, by giving at the end 
a systematic synopsis of his birds; but the 
necessity therefor proves ovr point, and need 
not have arisen. The book is a very hand- 
some one in all its appointments, and we 
trust that the expense of so luxurious a vol- 
ume may not greatly restrict its usefulness. 
It contains nearly 200 such plates as we have 
praised or found fault with, and is believed 
to include some account of every land bird 
known to occur within the limits of Eastern 
North America. The nomenclature through- 
out, and the classification of the list at the 
end, are strictly orthodox. 

Miss Merriam’s latest volume shows a no- 
table improvement in authorship upon former 
essays whose slightness we deprecated, the 
present treatise being characterized rather 
by its muchness. Though ostensibly in- 
tended for beginners, we surmise it will be 
found more helpful to advanced students, 
and imagine its most proper place to be in 
the hands of the children’s teachers rather 
than in the children’s own. Few persons who 
have occasion to take classes into the field 
really know much about it, and Miss Mer- 
riam’s book should teach them a good deal. 
It is full of the facts in field ornithology 
that the instructor needs to know, in order 
to impart the rudiments of the science to the 
little folks; but we fear the numerous 
“keys” can hardly be turned in the lock 
without oral assistance. The construction of 
such keys is far easier to their constructor 
than is their use to the user, especially 
when they are based upon the appearance of 
a bird as it strikes the eye at a distance. 
The bird-through-a-fieldglass business has 
its limitations, which not even Miss Met- 
riam’s skill or ingenuity can overcome; it 
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can never be carried beyond the mark of that 
amateurishness which for ever contrasts with 
professional proficiency. We thus in 
no spirit of detraction, but the re 
verse; Miss Merriam has in this book made 
more of, and done better with, a rarlically vi 
cious method than any 
name, It is the principle, not its applica 
tion, that is at fault. It is the old case of 
“Spanish in Six Easy Lessons’’ for 
thing that needs a good solid grammar to 
begin with and a good big dictionary to go on 
with. All attempted short cuts to knowledg: 
cut knowledge short. Such a fleld-color key 
as Miss Merriam has employed was first in 
Minot 
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troduced, we believe, by the late Mr 
twenty years ago; it 
then, and we fear the many later ones al! 
share that character, however much some of 
them, like the present are 
This divides the 150 birds to be treated into 
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two groups: (1) “Bright or strikingly 
colored birds,” and (2) ‘““Dull-colored birds." 
Under the former are arranged those which 
have (a) “blue conspicuous in plumage,”’ (+) 
“red conspicuous in plumage,” (¢) “yellow 
or orange conspicuous in plumage,” (4d) 
“black or black and white conspicuous in 
plumage." Now, there are various birds 
which belong to more than one of these 


categories, according to their age or sex 
and the difficulty of discrimination iner 
of course, in the other primary division of 
in which 
“gray or bluish.”’ and “brown 
or brownish,” are 
guished afield, usually at opera-glass range 
The way to begin to teach a child ornithology 
is to put a bird in its hands, and let it be 
handled, and answer the questions the child 
will naturally ask. This will be an indelible 
object-lesson; the means of 
are at hand in every city, in almost every 
town. To Emerson's “Hast thou 
named all the birds without a gun?” we re 
ply, “No, we haven't; nobody ever did, and 
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dull-colored birds, “olive-green or 
olive-brown,”’ 


required to be distin 


inculeating it 


question, 


nobody ever will; and we suspect that thou 
© admirable philosopher, 
about them as the average schoolboy.” 


Aside from this matter, 
concerning which are strengthened by each 
one of the continual efforts now 
do right in the wrong way, we can heartily 
commend Miss Merriam’s book to teachers. 
The general have 
versely is supplemented by numerous more 
special ones, in which something of the same 
radical undesirability inheres, though less ob- 
trusively, because each attempts to unlock 
the secrets of only some one special na 
tural group of birds, in which specific dis- 
tinctions are more readily pointed out. The 
main text is well written; it is practical and 
to the point, as pedagogic literature should 
be, and especially strong on the side of eco- 
nomic ornithology, as would be 
from the author's relation to an important 
bureau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. There 
marked for stricture—the blue jay's alleged 
innocence of egg-sucking. ‘It has heen 
noised abroad that he robs birds’ nests, but 
remains of birds’ eggs were found in only 
2 out of 280 stomachs” (p. 155). In those 
three cases the robber must have swallowed 
the shell by accident, in a hurry, for mace 
rated albumen in a bird’s stomach is not a 
readily identifiable substance. The fact Is, 
that the jay and all his family are much 
more destructive of bird-life than all the 
technically raptorial birds put together—bar 
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none, not even the genera Astur and Acci- 
piter. 

The text is very fully illustrated; the pic- 
tures are of the distinctively useful rather 
than ornamental sort, excepting those of Mr. 
Fuertes and Mr. Thompson, which all have 
an artistic quality; and many of the smallest 
ones, of heads, wings, tails, or feet, are 
among the most effective. The book is 
thoroughly well adapted to the needs, or 
supposed needs, of the many, and we have 
no doubt will easily hold its own in com- 
petition with the more or less similar teach- 
ing-books of Mr. Chapman, Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Doubleday, and various others. 








The Letters of Victor Hugo, from Bxile, and 
after the Fall of the Empire. Edited by 
Paul Meurice. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1898. 


If the first volume of Hugo’s letters con- 
tained little else than dulness, the second 
offers the pleasing contrast of much uttrac- 
tive and valuable matter, whether for lite- 
rature or for biography; but the welcome 
surprise results not so much from M. Paul 
Meurice’s scheme of classification as from 
the fact that the poet’s first active partici- 
pation in the political affairs of his country 
coincides with the date of almost the earliest 
selections in the present issue. ‘The collec- 
tion before us comprises letters to a great 
variety of persons—from artisan poets to 
crowned heads, indeed—and extends over the 
long.and agitated period between 1845 and 
1882. As a diece of translation the English 
version is conscientious and literal; not quite 
free, however, from occasional insignificant 
iallicisms, difficult to avoid, perhaps, in ren- 
dering the familiar eccentricity of the style 
of the original. 

First in importance among the more inti- 
mate letters come those addressed to Mme. 
Hugo, for the most part written during the 
troubled time of separation between the 
flight to Brussels and the reunion of the 
exiled family at Marine Terrace. Much as 
we objected to the corresponding earlier set, 
against these nothing jis to be urged, for, 
while confirming the wife’s noble-hearted 
devotion, they also establish beyond doubt 
the hearty appreciation of her merits by her 
oft-maligned husband: 

(1852) “I begin by telling you that you 
are a noble and admirable woman. Your let- 
ters bring tears to my eyes. Everything 
is in them—dignity, strength, simplicity, 
courag?, reason, serenity, tenderness. 
When you discuss politics, you do it 
well; your judgment is good and your re- 
marks to the point. When you discuss busi- 


ness and family matters, you show your large 
kind heart’’ (p. 86). 


Suspicion may nevertheless fasten on the 
motives inspiring most of the reckless lauda- 
tion which the poet’s temerity in the use of 
superlatives led bim ‘to shower on his illus- 
trious contemporaries (George Sand, Gautier, 
Banville, Paul de Saint Victor, Swinburne, 
ete.), since we discover that a literary puff 
from the other side in every case preceded 
the letter (pp. 143, 172, 189, 197, 212, 225, etc.). 
Exception should be made in favor of a few 
less fulsome, but apparently more genuine, 
expressions to Michelet, Jules Simon, Coppée, 
and, strange to say, Verlaine. Save for a 
passing sneer at Scribe and Feuillet, compe- 
titors for literary fame are kindly handled, 
while Napoleon III. and his myrmidons find 
neither truce nor compromise. Every men- 
tion of the usurper is an etho of ‘““Napoléon 





le Petit” or “Les Chatiments”: “Freedom of 
thought has been gagged, freedom of con- 
science cashiered” (p. 60). ““‘There are crea- 
tures like Troplong, like Dupin, whom I can- 
not help admiring. I like complete men. 
These wretches are perfect specimens. They 
attain the climax of infamy. . . . Bona- 
parte is well surrounded. I hear that on the 
sous his eagle will have its head under its 
wing’ (p. 67). 

Such réussisseurs, as he called them, 
were indeed obstacles in the way of his 
visionary schemes for the brotherhood of 
man and the federation of “The United 
States of Europe,” of which a glorified Paris 
was to be the capital. Although serious dis- 
cussion of his chimeras would be waste of 
time, we may note how steadfastly these 
private hatreds of his sought their justifica- 
tion in his principle of subordinating politi- 
cal affairs to social regeneration: (1839) 
“For a long time past in all my writings I 
have striven to hasten the day when social 
questions will be substituted for political 
ones; when between the party of reaction 
and that of revolution there will arise the 
party of civilization.” (1861) “A time will 
come when frontiers will cease to exist. All 
wars wil! disappear in the fraternity of races. 
That will be the great day of the human 
fatherland.”’ (1874) “I have endeavored, to 
the best of my ability, to bring the moral 
and the human question into what is called 
politics.’’ 

With all this hazy, indeterminate social- 
ism, there is much practical shrewdness in 
Hugo’s avoidance of questions of property 
which would too obviously involve the awk- 
ward subject of profits from copyright. In 
a letter to Mr. Tennant (p. 182), a Welsh 
landowner who seems to have been ani- 
mated with something of the spirit of Arthur 
Young, Hugo confines himself to vaguely 
declaiming against ‘regulating parasitism 
instead of fighting it,’ forgetting all the 
while that his own initial summary of Ten- 
nant’s achievement is a virtual surrender 
of the whole contention. There seems, in 
truth, as much justice as maliciousness in 
the anonymous epigram which describes 
the great man as “un podte doublé d’un 
homme d’affaires.’”’ According to his own 
showing (pp. 74 and 214), he could ba- 
lance a budget of twelve hundred or twelve 
thousand francs with equal precision, and, 
to his credit be it added, with the same re- 
freshingly unobtrusive contentment. 

The principal literary interest of this part 
of the correspondence arises from its un- 
expected abundance of illustrations of 
Hugo’s characteristic mannerisms of style. 
Letter after letter bristles with such quota- 
bly sententious aphorisms and showy anti- 
theses as the following: “Liberty in chains, 
blaspheray proceeding from the altar, the 
negro’s fetters riveted to the pedestal of 
Washington's statue!” (p. 51). “The roll 
of the Senate [in 1852] is the proscription 
list. To be an outcast from France is only 
a misfortune. To be an outcast from honor 
is real misery” (p. 98). ‘“‘A king’s crime has 
nothing abnormal about it; but crimes com- 
mitted by a people are intolerable to the 
thinker’ (p. 154). “The literature of the 
nineteenth century .. . will be called 
democratic Mterature”’ (p. 157). ‘Without 
Venice and Rome [in 1861] there can be no 
Italy, and without Italy there can be no 
Europe” (p. 164). “Christianity is less au- 
gust crowned in the Vatican than kneeling 
at Golgotha” (p. 175). ‘Diplomacy is sim- 





ply the stratagems of princes against the 
logic of God” (p. 222). Occasionally, the 
writer falls a victim to his own trick—for 
example, in a startling metaphor, of doubtful 
psychological accuracy, which describes him- 
self as “an owl who is the sworn enemy of 
counterfeit eagles” (p. 125). 

Hugo’s opinions concerning the instinctive 
antipathies of birds may not have intrinsic 
value, but one might have expected more 
circumspection in his expressions of the lite- 
rary qualities of a language which, with all 
his opportunities, he never took the trouble 
to learn: 


(1840) “In the French language there is a 
great gulf between prose and poetry; in Eng- 
lish there is hardly any difference. It is a 
splendid privilege of the great literary lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, and French—that they 
possess a prose. English has not this privi- 
lege. There is no prose in English. The 
genius of the two languages is, therefore, 
completely different in this respect. 
Shakspere was able to do in English he 
would certainly not have done in French.” 


In the last proposition alone the great 
dogmatist spoke better than he knew. Our 
only comment on these amazing dicta shall 
lie in his own words: (1864) “I do not know 
English” (p. 182). (1868) “I do not know 
English even now” (p. 216). 

But, unquestionably, one of the great 
merits of this volume, even to readers 
tolerably familiar with Hugo's life, lies in its 
constant presentation of an aspect of his 
character not sufficiently dwelt on, we are 
disposed to think, by most of his biographers 
—the sunny and cheerful geniality of his 
prevailing mood. Whether in exile at Brus- 
sels, living on three francs a day, harassed 
with mean persecutions, and evidently morti- 
fied by the indefatigable laziness of his 
son, or later, at Hauteville House, where he 
longs for Paris as only a Frenchman can, 
this spirit never fails him; no murmur ever 
escapes him. Nor is this, as might be un- 
kindly suggested, a symptom of the want of 
deep feeling so often ascribed to him; in our 
eyes it is but another index of the courage 
which led him to the barricades in 1848, and 
prompted his offer “‘to go where there is 
danger, and to go unarmed,” at the age of 
sixty-eight, on the 25th of September, 1870. 
If, according to some, France is just now in 
sore need of such examples, M. Paul Meurice 
deserves the thanks of his countrymen for 
the one he has offered them in the letters of 
the greatest of their recent poets. 





Aristocracy and Evolution: A Study of the 
Rights, the Origin, and the Social Func- 
tions of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. 
Mallock. Macmillan. 1898. 


It was said that no one could possibly be 
so wise as Lord Thurlow looked, and we 
feel tempted to apply the principle of the 
mot to Mr. Mallock. His style is pellucid, 
his arrangement of matefial orderly, his at- 
titude judicial, his logic formally perfect. 
Yet we fear that, so far as the Socialists 
are concerned, his conclusions will be re- 
jected. His arguments, as Hume said of 
Berkeley’s, admit of no answer and produce 
no conviction. They seem perfectly conclu- 
sive, but we cannot get rid of a suspicion 
as to their validity. If the case is so ab- 
solutely clear for aristocracy as Mr. ‘Mal- 
lock makes it seem, how can we explain 
the confidence of the Socialists in their po- 
sition and the success of their propaganda? 
There must be something omitted that 
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would modify the argument, or something 
overstated that carries it too far. 

Yet, on a critical examination of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s reasoning, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is on the whole sound. His 
error lies in the absolute character of his 
statements; if he made more allowance for 
exceptions and modifications, he would be 
more persuasive. Most people, said George 
Eliot scornfully, think that the radii of a 
circle have a tendency to be equal; but, 
after all, they are right, for in the cir- 
cles within their perception this tendency to 
equality is all that can be observed. Hence 
it is commonly a grave rhetorical blunder 
to make absolute statements; exceptions at 
once occur to the mind of the reader, and 
this tends to make him think that he knows 
more than the author. To a certain extent 
the wise author will encourage this atti- 
tude in his audience; he will leave them to 
fill up gaps and to draw conclusions for 
themselves, but he will contrive to have the 
result strengthen his argument. The reader, 
seeing that the argument can be strength- 
ened, proceeds to strengthen it, and his 
complacency over his success commits him 
. to the author’s support. But writers like 
Mr. Mallock affront the self-conceit of those 
whom they should propitiate; like Ma- 
caulay, they say that every schoolboy 
knows things of which the reader is conscious 
of his ignorance, and wind up a course of 
reasoning that can only establish a prob- 
ability with an absolute Q. EB. D. in the 
style of Euclid. 

As to Mr. Mallock’s argument itself, it runs 
off as glibly as a fishing-line from the r 
having the aid of side-notes on the pages that 
make it as easy to follow as an avenue with 
all the cross-streets labelled. His first 
point is against those philosophers who 
have tried to explain the evolution of so- 
ciety. They have answered speculative 
questions, but they have failed to answer 
practical questions. This, Mr. Mallock says, 
is because they have not distinguished be- 
tween the phenomena of social aggregates 
and the phenomena of parts of aggregates. 
Of this offence he quickly convicts Mr. Ben- 
jamin Kidd, and then turns his attention 
to Mr. Spencer, who has spoken harsh 
words of the “Great Man Theory,” even 
declaring it to be as incompatible as the 
theocratic theory with any possible social 
science. Mr. Mallock retorts that Mr. Spen- 
cer and the whole school of contemporary 
sociologists deny the existence of congenital 
inequalities where they are speculating 
about societies or races as aggregates, while 
as soon as they speak of individuals they 
recognize the importance of their peculiari- 
ties. His examination of the arguments of 
these writers is clever and convincing, and 
he triumphantly winds up with Mr. Spen- 
cer’s description of Napoleon as “a soldier 
whose immense ability, joined with his ab- 
solute unscrupulousness, made him now ge- 
neral, now consul, now autocrat.”’ 

The next step in Mr. Mallock’s argument 
is to distinguish between the survival of the 
fittest, due to selection, which slowly raises 
the general average of efficiency, and the ra- 
pid advance which is due to the leadership 
of great men. Aristotle's brain was as good 
as Newton's, and the masons who built the 
Parthenon were as clever workmen as those 
of to-day; but the enormous productivity of 
this century is due to the superiority of a 
number of industrial leaders. They have in- 
tended particular changes, and the result has 








been the rapid evolution which Mr. Mallock 
calls “the reasonable sequence of the unin- 
tended’’—‘‘the unintended result of the in- 
tentions of great men.” So far as inheri- 
tance and environment go, we may say that 
great men may sometimes exist without ac- 
complishing anything because the conditions 
are unfavorable; but the point is that when- 
ever anything is accomplished, it is the work 
of great men. The aggregate of unintend- 
ed results is what has been observed by so-~- 
ciologists; but what we are concerned with 
practically is the intended element. Of the 
factors here ‘“‘the chief is the great man, 
whose importance is enhanced rather than 
dwarfed by the fact that his intellect and his 
energy are the causes not only of great re- 
sults which he intends, but also of those 
others—wider, if not more important—which, 
though neither intended nor foreseen by 
himself or by anybody else, would, if it 
were not for him, never take place at all.” 

Having cleared the way for ability, Mr. 
Mallock develops the methods and conditions 
of its action, showing that progress is the 
result of a struggle not for survival but for 
domination, which is obtained by helping 
others to live, and which involves vigorous 
competition among employers to get the help 
of laborers. Many keen observations are 
made on the part of the masses in political 
life, that part being generally to fall in with 
the suggestions of statesmen or demagogues, 
who really control popular movements un- 
der any form of government. The final 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the effect of exceptional rewards on excep- 
tional exertions, Mr. Mallock showing that 
the Socialists claim that their form of gov- 
ernment would sufficiently encourage great 
men to keep on with their production of 
wealth, while they at the same time com- 
plain that men are universally possessed 
with the desire to own all that they produce. 
The chapter on equality of educational op- 
portunity contains many suggestions that 
deserve particular attention in this country, 
and the conclusion, on “Inequality, Happi- 
ness, and Progress,” may be read with profit 
by everybody. Altogether the book is not 
only clever and brilliant, but also in its main 
lines sensible and sound. It is safe to call 
it the most readable “showing up” of Social- 
ism that has appeared, and it contains a 
strong argument for progress along the ways 
tried by the long experience of men. 


The Training of a Craftsman. Written by 
Fred Miller. Illustrated by Many Work- 
ers in the Art Crafts. New York: Trus- 
love & Comba. 1898. Pages x, 249. 


In the little book named above there are 
three chapters devoted to the general sub- 
ject of modern decorative art, its short- 
comings and its present character, and ten 
chapters devoted to special departments of 
craftsmanship. The author announces him- 
self as having begun work in the capacity 
of an assistant in the department of stained 
glass and decorative windows, and as hav- 
ing learned what he knows to a large extent 
by his own mistakes and by his own tenta- 
tive practice. The first chapter, the title of 
which is “The Craftsman and Nature,” con- 
tains an extremely intelligent discussion of 
the way in which a student of decorative 
art should study natural form and should 
utilize the suggestions of nature in his 
work. This chapter is illustrated by plant 
studies made by the author, and he insists 





(page 13) on the importance of avoiding 
botanical knowledge and study of plant ana- 
tomy, also the analysis of the plant in the 
way too often advocated by some teachers— 
that is to say, the making of elevations and 
plans of blossom, leaf, and twig. The au- 
thor points out (page 16) that your own 
drawings, if they are faithful and contain 
just as much of nature as you can possibly 
put into them, will be the most valuable 
aids to your design afterwards, while, at 
the same time, they are not in themselves 
designs in any sense of the word. The au- 
thor would have the student draw from na- 
ture with a single-minded desire to get all 
the facts in each special case, and thus af 
once fill his mind with knowledge a 
thought and also fill bis portfolios with a- 
terial, while, at the same time, he ‘ sists 
upon it that one ought never ‘© stot uraw- 
ing, and that it is altogether « \Veresy to 
suppose that one can stop studying nature 
because assured that he has material enough. 

With all this forcible exposition of sound 
principles there is mingled a curious heresy, 
which has arisen naturally out of the pro- 
cess of thought superinduced in its turn by 
the author’s experience. He is of the opl- 
nion that it is bad to be the pupil of one 
man, and that, on the contrary, the student 
of design should study the work of many 
men, with the idea of avoiding mannerism 
on the one hand, and on the other hand of 
securing individuality by means (it would 
seem) of a wise eclecticism. It is urged 
(page 11) that mannerism is thus to be 
avoided, and (page 12) that if the student 
is trained in a particular style of design, 
such as Louls XV., he is put on a wrong 
scent. Ali training, it is alleged, ‘‘should be 
in the direction of developing the ego,”’ and 
with this proposition most persons, not me- 
taphysicians, who have thought profoundly 
on the needed changes in our present system 
of studying art, would agree. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful if they will agree with 
the author in his assumption that it is best 
to avoid being the student of any man. As- 
suredly, it has been the history of all the 
great arts of the past that the artist has 
been trained in the artist's atelier. One 
man succeeds to the heritage of another, not 
by dint of going out into the world, seeing 
everything and selecting that which is pre- 
ferred: life is not long enough for that, nor 
is the mind of the youth acquisitive enough, 
or formed enough, for that. The artist is 
trained, and in all ages has been trained, by 
sitting at the feet of another artist, absorb- 
ing all that the master can teach, and after- 
wards seeking elsewhere for corrections of 
the perhaps too great mannerisms which had 
been gained in youth. This difference of opi- 
nion once urged, there is nothing but praise 
to give to this chapter. On page 16 there 
is an admirable definition of design—limited 
in its statement, but unlimited in its possi- 
ble application. 


There are three chapters devoted to metal 
work, namely, one concerned especially with 
repouseé and wrought iron, one with jewel- 
Ty, one with enameliing on metal. It must 
be understood that there is no attempt to ex- 
plain all the processes that are now or have 
ever been used, nor any attempt at the pro- 
duction of a handbook explaining fully the 
peculiarities of different styles of ancient 
metal-work. At the same time, the analysis 
of enamelling (on pages 86 to 89) is suffi- 
ciently full; the only difficulty with it being 
that it is not quite exact. To say, for in- 
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stance, that the Japanese are the greatest 
masters of the art of cloisonné enamel is cer- 
tainly to make an erroneous statement. Dex- 
terous beyond others the Japanese masters 
may be, but their work has never approach- 
ed fine Chinese work in beauty. It is not 
in enamel that the brilliant and always sa- 
tisfying design of the best Japanese epochs 
has been shown. A curious misprint gives 
a wholly false classification of enamels, for 
the term intended as the title of the third 
class is basse taille. Even this is inadequate 
as a piece of nomenclature. It is not, how- 
ever, a8 an analytical account of the art that 
we value the book before us. 

It is curious that the least satisfactory 
chapter is that on Glass Painters, theirs be- 
ing the art first practised by the author; but 
it is evident that he has had no opportunity 
to inform himself concerning American work 
in this department. As this is the only de- 
partment of decorative art in which the 
United States have excelled as yet, it is well 
that it should be noticed how inadequate 
this chapter is. The discussion of wood- 
carving, too, is injured by the very insuffi- 
cient examples which the author has been 
able to lay before his readers. Of all the 
discussion of technical work, perhaps the 
most thorough and the most satisfactory is 
to be found in chapter xi., devoted to Sur- 
face Decoration. 

The book is one which every person inte- 
rested in decorative art should read with 
care. It is full of suggestion, and, if one 
finds that he can agree with its statements, 
full of encouragement. 





Pictures from the Life of Nelson. By W. 
Clark Russell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. 


This is a small illustrated volume of some 
three hundred pages, on a subject on which 
the author is quite at home, he being al- 
ready the author of a Life of Nelson. It 
contains little that is new except a chapter 
on “Poor Jack,’’ which shows that the book 
is brought out for purposes not solely bio- 
graphical. This essay gives facts tending 
to show that the British navy is filling up 
with foreigners (‘‘Scandyhoovians,” ‘“Da- 
gos,"’ and “Dutchmen’’). In 1895 the mer- 
cantile marine was manned by 235,000 men, 
of whom only 565,000 were British seamen. 
According to the author, the number had by 
1897 dwindled to 30,000. This state of af- 
fairs Mr. Russell would reform by legisla- 
tion, Under the old navigation laws, it 
seems, a ship-owner was compelled to ship 
one British seaman to every twenty tons, 
and in no case was the “foreign element” 
allowed to exceed one-fourth of the whole. 
The advantage of this was that, in case of 
war, there was a ready supply of British tars 
to man the fleet. The question which will 
suggest itself to the reader, and which the 
author does not answer, is whether it is an 
essential part of the scheme to revive, with 
the navigation laws, the press-gang and the 
right of search. To fill up merchant-vessels 
with British sailors would not help the fleet, 
unless there were some means of making 
them serve tn it. 

The “pictures’’ of Nelson here given have 
a certain value because they are the work 
of a seaman who understands what he is 
writing about, but Mr, Russell is rather 
over-burdened with sea-lore, and his ma- 
rine style, since the day when he wrote the 
“Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ has not improved, 
Public opinion he describes (p. 139) as a 





“worthless weathercock,”’ which, however, 
on a certain occasion, comes “slap into the 
wind’s eye—a very fair wind for Nelson— 
with a shriek that must have meant joy as 
the tail of the thing swept to leeward’’; and 
this is merely an illustration of a strain- 
ing for effect which mars the rhetoric of 
the book throughout. Mr. Russell has, of 
course, a good deal to say about Nelson’s 
intrigue with Lady Hamilton, but does not 
seem to perceive that to blacken Cleopatra 
does not enhance our admiration for An- 
tony. The clumsy biographer who, in his 
anxiety for truth, spoils his market, has a 
genuine vogue in our day and generation, 
and perhaps Nelson’s real greatness has 
never been better proved than in the se- 
curity of his fame amid all the disagreeable 
revelations which his admirers dish up from 
time to time for our delectation. 





Lectures in the Lyceum, or Aristotle’s Ethics 
for English Readers. By St. George Stock. 
Longmans. 

An accomplished Oxonian, author of ‘At- 
tempts at Truth’ and a hand-book of deduc- 
tive logic, has hit upon the unfortunate idea 
of offering the public a dilution of Aristotle 
in dialogue, under the above title. The re- 
sult is a free paraphrase and interpretation 
of the first five books of the ‘Ethics’ in the 
form of a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
original conversational lectures, with disci- 
ples Theophrastus and Budemus, and an 
extremely naif son Nicomachus, for inter- 
locutors. 

We call it an unhappy idea because the 
taste for this kind of sugar-coated pill of 
knowledge is now extinct in all rational be- 
ings. We do not want our science Sandford- 
and-Mertonized. The very children pro- 
nounce Rollo and his uncle a bore; ‘Friends 
in Council’ has become unreadable; even the 
genius of Mr. Ruskin fails to reconcile the 
public to the miévreries of Flossie and Sibyl 
and the Old Lecturer in ‘Ethics of the Dust.’ 
Mr. Stock’s Nicomachus reminds us of 
fimile Faguet’s witty characterization of the 
réle of the belle Marquise in Fontenelle’s 
‘Dialogue on the Plurality of Worlds.’ 
He understands, or fails to understand, too 
obviously in accordance with the author's 
need of reminding us of his presence: 

“TI like this equitable man, father. Will 
you not tell us something more about him?” 
‘‘My head always begins to swim, father, 
when I hear of the Pythagoreans: they were 
so very abstruse.””’ “Wasn't it Circe who 
said that, father?” “I believe it was, my 
son, now you mention it. You are fresher 
from your Homer than Iam.” “I am afraid, 
father, I do not remember all you told us in 
that course: it was so dry.” 


This is indeed strewing the sands of the 
Lyceum with flowers. 

It is not merely a question of taste. This 
method of exposition misrepresents Aristo- 
tle’s manner, and makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish his matter from the interpolations 
and edifying developments of the commenta- 
tor. Nothing could be farther from what 
Schopenhauer calls the glanzende Trockenheit 
of Aristotle’s style than the sentimental ex- 
pansion, the would-be epigram, and the sud- 
den lapses into colloquialism of Mr. Stock: 


“The happy man is no chameleon, to 
change his hue with the sunlight of pros- 
perity or the shade of adversity. His house 
is not built on the sand, to fall when the 
waves come and the winds blow. No; hap- 
piness is a tree which has its roots deeply 
fixed in the settled serenity of a virtuous 





mind. The blasts of fortune may strip its 
fair foliage and break its branches, but the 
root of the matter is there all the time.” 


Is this Aristotle, or Jeremy Taylor-and- 
water? As an example of more familiar elo- 
quence we may cite Mr. Stock’s development 
of pumai 7) paxdpiov: 

“If Fortune cannot spoil, she can at least 
soil, our happiness. A dirty coat will serve 
the chief purposes of a coat—it will cover 
you and keep you warm; but all the same it 
is nicer to have a clean one.” : 





Lastly, when the lion is disposed to laugh, 
mark the playful colloquialism of the style: 

“THEOPHRASTUS. Did you follow any defi- 
nite order in giving us the list of moral vir- 
tues? ARISTOTLE. I have hatched many 
chickens before now, but I never had such a 
pecking brood as you.” 


The commentary interwoven with this 
paraphrase is not wholly Without value. Mr. 
Stock is evidently a devout believer in the 
entire reasonableness, not to say infallibili- 
ty, of Aristotle, and has labored to put all 
his statements in the best light, with the 
aid of every qualification and illustration 
that a judicious and somewhat painfully ex- 
plicit modern admirer would wish to add. 
This is unquestionably a fairer way of inter- 
preting a great writer than the opposite 
method of assuming that, wherever his 
thought is incomplete or ambiguous, it is 
wrong. In the form of footnotes or a reada- 
ble interpretative essay, such a commentary 
would be very acceptable. Inextricably in- 
volved with Aristotle’s own words as we 
have it here, it confuses the general-reader 
and irritates the scholar. For example, on 
page 3 we read: ‘“‘Let me be frank with you 
on this subject. The only proof that I can 
offer you of the existence of a Highest Good 
lies in the fact that we all desire it. It is 
inconceivable that man should be cursed 
with an unsatisfiable desire for an object 
which has no existence.’’ Mr. Stock must 
be aware that he is here foisting upon Aris- 
totle a distinctively modern argument for 
the existence of a kind of Highest Good 
(with a capital letter) with which Aristotle’s 
highest good, or greatest practicably at- 
tainable happiness in human life, has no- 
thing to do. But how is the “English read- 
er’ to know it? So, when Mr. Stock makes 
his lecturer say of the ¢pévimos, ‘‘ You may 
regard the wise man as the type of the 
advancing instincts of mankind,” the critic 
replies, You may indeed, but did Aristotle? 
In short, to conclude as we began, the in- 
genuity and scholarship displayed in this 
book are virtually thrown away, because 
nothing less than genius could redeem the 
vice of its original conception. 





The Golfing Pilgrim. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 


Mr. Hutchinson, who is responsible for the 
greater part of the Badminton book on Golf, 
is not only a first-class golfer, but also a 
pleasing writer, and he has here collected a 
variety of magazine articles bearing on his 
favorite game. He discusses golf at the 
shrine—that is, St. Andrew’s—and golf in 
France and the west of England and else- 
where, and points out, with much humor, the 
peculiarities of the amateurs and caddies in 
these widely different regions, All that is 
needed to complete his geographical survey 
of the humors of the game is a visit to one 
of our Southern courses, where the comical 
appearance and wild exclamations of the 
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negro caddie would be a revelation to him 


and his English readers. 

In these days of rapidly acquired military 
titles, we can all appreciate the Scotch cad- 
die’s description of a new arrival: “I dinna 
ken his name, but he’s a Major something— 
at least he’s no a real major, but he mar- 
ried a major’s widow and took the title!” 
On the other hand, only those who are deep- 
ly interested in the practice of the game can 
be expected to estimate at its proper value 
the wisdom contained in the maxim, “Driv- 
ing is an art, iron play a science, but putting 
is an inspiration.’’ Most beginners have had 
“bad streaks’’ during which they have felt 
like the irascible gentleman whose temper 
was so utterly ruined by the game that he 
had to abandon it and take to the game of 
patience instead, and when that did not 
come out right he was not on speaking terms 
with himself. Mr. Hutchinson has a chapter 
on “The Golfer in Art,” in which he makes 
the apparently reasonable charge that the 
universality of the instantaneous photograph 
tends to mislead the artist as to the true 
drawing of the golfer in the act of making a 
stroke, because such photography, owing to 
the difficulty of focussing, cannot be abso- 
lutely accurate. 


Anarchism: A Criticism and History of the 
Anarchist Theory. By E. V. Zenker. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 


This translation is « curious little treatise, 
by a writer whose main fault is that he 
treats ali other writers as equals. He has 
not discovered that the Republic of Letters 
is a figure of speech, invented for their own 
purposes by the aristocrats of letters, and he 
admits to the freedom of discussion any one 
who can find a publisher. Hence we begin 
with a very clear essay on Proudhon, and 
end with Johann Most’s latest teachings on 
the scientific method of applying explosive 
bombs in churches, ball-rooms, palaces, and 
festive gatherings (p. 135). To most Ameri- 
can and English readers, the whole develop- 
ment of anarchism represents little more at 
best than a branch of intellectual error, al- 
lying itself readily with crime, and tbe au- 
thor himself avows his belief that there is 
nothing in it. But this, in his eyes, only in- 
creases its importance, for he thinks that 
“it can easily be proved from history”’ that 
it is not truth, but “error and superstition” 
which have been “the most potent factors in 
human development.’”’ The only proof which 
he adduces is that of the countless blessings 
produced for mankind by their long con- 
tinued mistake of thinking it possible to 
form an @ priori conception of God; but it 
may be pointed out that to make us believe 
that anarchism presents an important specu- 
lative or political question, it is not neceés- 
saly to hold that error is greater thau truth, 
but merely that anarchism is likely to pro- 
duce important effects. This the author does 
in another way, by bringing anarchism for- 
ward as the counter-agent against socialism, 
and this is really the point of the book. 

Socialism is tyranny, anarchism is liberty, 
and if the world is to be saved from one 
error, it must be by means of the other. In 
the first half of this antithesis the author is 
quite right; every one sees that the social- 
istic state, resting on universal suffrage, 
would be a frightful despotism; but why, the 
reader asks, should we have to fall back on 
the anarchists to save us from it? Why not 
simply preserve individual Ifberty by vigi- 
lance and laws, and by freedom itself, as 
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we have hitherto done? The answer to this 
question is that Herr Zenker’s book repre- 
sents a view of the subject bred by des- 
potism itself, in a community in which indi- 
vidual liberty is not understood as we un- 
derstand it. Speculations about the recon- 
struction of the state, and the abolition of 
property, contract, and the family, belong, 
as the author himself shows, to the domain 
of error, and the countries where this error 
flourishes are Russia, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Italy. For this there must be 
some reason, probably many reasons, and 
among them we should put first the low 
state of public education in economics. Why 
is there no English Anarchist school? Why 
are Bellamy’s fairy-stories believed all over 
the Continent to be written by a great Ameri- 
can thinker, and translated into half-a-dozen 
languages? For the same reason, in our opi- 
nion, that there is, on the Continent, little 
or no study of Adam Smith and Mill and the 
economical doctrines connected with their 
names. The most wonderful cure ever dis- 
covered for the spread of such diseases as 
anarchism or socialism is political economy; 
neither can live with it in the same brain. 
But they have not found this out yet in 
Austria, still less do they suspect it in Rus- 
sia; and hence the author, aghast at the 
danger, evolves the amusing and ingenious 
theory that one dragon will destroy the 
other. 





The Works of Horace. Rendered into Eng- 
lish prose by William Coutts. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1898. 


This book certainly ought to drive into 
well-merited oblivion the wretched perver- 
sion of Horace contained in the Bohn Li- 
brary. If it does this, the translator de- 
serves a vote of thanks from the long-suffer- 
ing body of schoolmasters and college pro- 
fessors. Whether it will do more is grave 
matter for doubt. Mr. Coutts, in his pre- 
face, heartily subscribes to Mr. Balfour's 
dictum that ‘“‘translation, however admira- 
ble, however excellent, however painstak- 
ing, never does, never can, and never will 
preserve the inmost life and essence of the 
work of art with which it deals.” And he 
knows also that with Horace of all the Latin 
poets, and especially with Horace in his 
Odes, the translator is attempting an all but 
impossible task, let him essay it in verse or in 
prose. That curiosa felicitas, whether of form, 
or of word, or of phrase, defies all transfer; 
and to the man who knows the real Horace,a 
translation is as flat as the English libretto 
of an opera, read a thousand miles from 
singers and orchestra. Fancy Tennyson in 
Latin prose: Lacrim@ inanes quarum causam 
ignoro, lacrime, inquam, que, spe prope 
divina deiecta, ab imo pectore volountur. Is 
this any further from “‘The Princess”’ than Mr. 
Coutts’s ‘‘Hapless they to whom thou seemest 
fair unproved” is from the “Pyrrha’? A 
version, says Mr. Coutts, should be at once 
literal and idiomatic. But what of ‘‘Woe’s 
me, my glowing liver swells with painful 
bile!’ It is literal, it is idiomatic; but it 
isn’t Horace, because Horace’s reader knew 
the metaphorical sense of iecur and bilis; to 
English readers liver and bile mean blue 
pills and jaundice. 

Then, too, how hopeless it is to try to re- 
produce the wonderful word pictures which 
the flexibility of Latin lets Horace disclose bit 
by bit, almost grudgingly. Mr. Coutts is 
fairly successful with the famous me silos 
lupus of the twenty-second ode; but he 
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wisely avoids attempting an imitation at the 
end of the ninth: the 
*Jatentis proditor tntimo 
gratus puellae risus ab angulo."’ 

How it develops, touch by touch; how the 
thoughts are interwoven! “Somebody hid- 
ing—a telltale—in a secret place—the tell- 
tale is sweet—the hider is a girl—the sweet 
telltale is a laugh—the secret place from 
which it comes is a corner.” Such effects 
are unapproachable in our uninfected Eng- 
lish, and yet they make up a great part of 
the beauties of Horace in his Odes. In his 
Satires and Epistles, of course, the trans- 
lator’s task is simpler; and here Mr. Coutts 
steers a safe course between the treacherous 
attractions of modern colloquialism and the 
deadly dulness of what is often miscaliled 
literal translation—as if any translation 
could be literal which lacked the spirit of 
the original. Mr. Coutts has availed himself 
of the best commentaries, English and Ger- 
man; in footnotes he warns the reader of 
the more important variants in the text; his 
introduction contains a thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of Horace and a good translation in 
“deadly parallels” of the ancient Vita. 
But he has not achieved the impossible. 





Paul Kriiyer and his Times. By F. Reginald 
Statham. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1898. 


The strife between the earlier and the later 
immigrants to South Africa has certainly re- 
ceived as much attention as it deserves. The 
English newspapers and magazines have 
been full of it, and it has afforded opportu- 
nity to several makers of books. It is not 
surprising that most of this writing should 
be colored by British prejudice, and Mr. 
Kriiger has been most roundly denounced. 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, in a book which we have 
recently noticed, pours forthtorrentsof abuse 
of the Boer President, some of it almost too 
coarse for quotation. Mr. Bryce’s ‘Impres- 
sions,’ it is true, are distinguished by impar- 
tiality, but he did not go very deeply into the 
Transvaal controversy,and the defence of the 
Boer policy may be regarded as a novel fea- 
ture in the recent South African literature. 

This defence might certainly have fallen 
into better hands than those of Mr. Statham. 
He complains that ‘“‘one of the chief difficul- 
ties in writing a biography of President 
Kriiger arises from his own reluctance to 
talk either about himself or his career.”" As 
the early records of Transvaal history are 
meagre, the author has fallen back on Dr. 
Theal’s ‘History of South Africa’ and Dr. 
Jorissen’s ‘Transvaalsche Herinneringen,’ 
and supplemented them with such informa- 
tion as he could pick up. As a result, we 
have a rather minute chronicle of insignifi- 
cant events strung together with so little 
literary art as to be devoid of the interest 
of a story. Of President Krilger’s part in 
these events we get but a dim idea. There is 
much bold assertion of his greatness and 
goodness, but there is little evidence pre- 
sented in support of it; except, indeed, his 
determined stand for clemency to the Jame- 
son raiders. Considering the urgency of the 
demand of the Boers for the condign pun- 
ishment of these marauders, President Kriti- 
ger’s course was highly creditable to him. 

Mr. Statham is equally indefinite in mak- 
ing out a case against Cecil Rhodes, whom 
he charges with being the fons ef orgo of 
all the troubles with the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. It must be conceded that this theory is 
not untenable, but it is to be established by 
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other methods than those here employed. In 
fact, the author seems to have no capacity 
for stating a case or describing a situation 
so that those unfamiliar with it can under- 
stand it. Concerning the grievances of the 
Uitlanders at Johannesburg, we make out 
that there are two sides to the matter; but 
as to the merits of the issues,or indeed what 
the issues really are, we are as much in the 
dark as before. It may be said, however, 
that Mr. Statham is as coherent as the par- 
tisans opposed to him, and more decorous in 
language than most of them. Of the per- 
sonality of his hero he has little new to tell 
us. Perhaps the most interesting fact that 
he has to communicate is that the Kriiger 
stock is not Dutch, being traceable back to 
Berlin, while Paul Kriiger married a Du 
Plessis, of the same family as Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
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grammar requirements. 


Anumber of text books by Profeseer, Meras and by 
Professor 8TeRn are described in t he Publisher’ 8 free 
aayoahonat Catal enacinat 


Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cte. 
MARBURG BROS., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor 
Baltimore, Md. 
















* Season from _ The splendid 
Malloja ‘secinaing” mus” Het 
of June to i ests 

OBERENGADIN tinend of the . greatest 


comfort of the 
(Switzerland). September. Family Home, 
besides highland residence with first class high- 
land excursions, as well as —-. even promenades. 
Height above sea 6,000 feet; 8; magnificent 
drawing rooms; music and y teen hall, Milan 
Scala Orchestra every day. Entertainments: Sport 
in open air: Golf, Cricket, Lawn-tennis. Opportu- 
nities for horseback and carriage rides. The most 
extensive speeding course. Lake sport: Naphtha 
boat on the splendid Maloja Lake, as well as oar and 
eas boats; photographic studio; baths and best 
oy my arrangements; English and Catholic ser- 
in own churches; oS and telegraph offices; 
physician in hotel. Is h ighly recommended to 
families as a quiet residence in the early season. 
Average bry ge 16 degrees Centigrade. Room 
and board from $3.00 to $4.00, service, light, and 
heating (when cold ct en included. 

Further feet egey a given through the European 
travelling book Eee, at all book dealers and 
by the Manager, I. F. WALTHER-DENZ, Ma 
Palace, Engadin, Switzerland. Grounds and Vil- 
lasto rent and for sale. The most beautiful and 
largest glaciers in the world. Wonder of Nature. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elementary Architecture 
For Schools, Art Students, and General Read- 
ers. By Martin A. BUCKMASTER, Art 
Master at Tonbridge School. Crown 8vo, 
clotb, witb 38 full-page Illustrations, $1.10. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Musa Clauda. 
Translations into Latin Elegiac Verse. By 
8. G. Owen and J. S. PHriumorge, Stu- 
dents of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 
buckram back, 90 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 935th Ave.,New York. 


For Sale—Groton, Mass. 


Gentleman's estate, consisting of 62 acres of 
land; roomy cottage, stable, farm-house, and other 
outbaildings, on the border of a beautiful lake, 
one mile from centre of town and the Episcopal 
School, Price $10,000; terms favorable. GEOKGB 
B. HASKELL, 838 Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








Ww oe and op bills of exchange to 
mira Fe ge VF 
a us’ a, an i 80 
+ ic liers’ oreditey av available fa all 
. ve ra 
Credit. parts of the world. ¥ 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 69 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





R SALE.—THE NATION, complete, 











Lane ite Be tio ORT ite, Beste ae 


The Final War 


(England and America Against the Continent.) 


An Historical Romance of the Near Fu- 
ture. By Lovis Tracy. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. 5th Edition. 
Large 12mo. $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


‘*A capital story and full of action. . 
Such a vast topic as a great war in Europe 
the author bas treated in the cleverest man- 
ner."—New York Times. 


‘The book is dramatically and cotiscien- 
tiously written. Its pages fairly bristle with 
deeds of heroism, to say vothing of the inevi- 
table love story that picks its course along 
between the lines of battle. There are a 
number of spirited illustrations in the vol- 
ume.”—The Literary World. 





G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 





NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


Leddy Marget. 


By L. B. WALForRD, author of ‘“ Mr. Smith,” 
‘*Tva Kildare,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
DO YOU PREFER SEEING 


one of our stylish, comfortable as light summer 
wraps for seashore, mountains, or home, 


_ AUGUSTE-VICTORIA EMPRESS 
LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS, 


before paying for it? Then write us at once, stating 
color you wish sent—rich light green, delicate pink 
recherché red, pure white or black wool and silk. Ali 
onary, band-wov: 

a $7 50 or return shaw) promptly, after ¢ exa- 
Mi 3 t. Make check or money order payable to 
THE SUSACUAC WBAVING CO., 


12 Moravian Church St., Bethiehem, Pa. 











THE NEW and WONDERFUL | 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 











1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 























